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MANUVACTURERS OF THE 
Westinghouse Automatic Brake, Westinghouse Automatic Freight- Brake, 


The “AUTOMATIC” has proved itself to be the most.efficient train and safety brake known, 


on the apparatus sold them. 


The Automatic Freight Brake is essentially the same apparatus as the Automatic Brake for passenger cars, except that the various parts are so combined as to fo P. 
practically one piece of Tnechaniens, and is eold ata very low B in ' ~ d the increased speed rm 
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Westinghouse Locomotive Driver Brake, d 


Its application is Instantaneous; it can be operated from any car in ~ 
train, if desired, and should the train separate, or a hose or pipe fall, it applies automatically. A GUARANTEE is given customers against Loss from PATENT surrg © 
FULL INFORMATION FURNISHED ON APPLICATION. r; 





ELLIOT FROG & SWITCH CoO., 


RIGID FROGS. 
Lap Switches. 
Rails of any Weight or Section Desired 
Carried in Stock. 
Split Switches. 
Automatic Switch Stands, 


SPRING RAIL FROGS. 


Wrought Iron Head Chairs, Rail Braces, Bridle Rods and every description of 
Railroad Iron Work, sa Catalogue and other information furnished on 
application. EAST ST. LOUIS, ILL. 


BUDA FOUNDRY & MANUFACTURING CoO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
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BUDA, - - - - 


Chicago Office, 607 Puzwix Bur.prina. 
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MAKER AND PATENTEE OF 


Improved Hydraulic Jacks, 


PUNCHES, BOILER-TUBE EXPANDERS, 
DIRECT ACTING STEAM HAMMERS, 


Communications by letter will receive prompt attention, 
Jacks for Pressing on Car Wheels or Crank Pins Made to orden 
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Distinet Grades.especially adapted for D 
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PENINSULAR CAR CO, 


DETROIT MICH. 


Freight Cars of all Classes. Car Wheels and Castings. 
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CLEVELAND, OHIO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Double Crmped Mining 


From Brass, Copper, Steel and Iron Wire. 


Office Railings, Wire Guards and Wire Work of every | 
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FRaSkKK & CHALMERS, Agents, Chicago, New York, ’ 


Denver, Salt Lake City and Chuhuahua, Mexico. 
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SEATTLE, 
The NWew work of the Pacific. 


Population 1880, 3,533. In 1886, 10,400. On January 1, 1888, 19,116; and the population July 1, 1888, 23,500. June 1, 1889, 35,000. 
{2 Phe Steamship and Railroad Center of the North Pacific. The Most Aggressive and Prosperous City in America.) 
Come and investigate, or send for printed descriptive matter. We have tons upon tons each month for circulation, 
free of cost to you. 


Fortunes have been made by first investors in the leading Western cities, and so will investments prove if made now in Seattle. We have Business and Residence 
Lots in all the best Additions at from $100 to $1,000, as well as lots in any portion of Seattle; also Timber, Coal and Iron Lands; Farms improved and unimproved. 
We deal in Municipal Bonds and Securities, and Negotiate Loans. ; 


ESHELMAN, LLEWELLYN & CO., 
| SEATTLE, WASH. 


References: Merchants National Bank, Bank of Commerce, of Seattle; or R. G. Dun & Co. 


MacLEAN, REED & CO, 


Real Estate and Insurance, 


. NORTH YARIMA, WASHINGTON. 





NOW IS THE ACCEPTED TIME TO INVEST. 


We have now listed for sale, in addition to the Northern Pacific Lands, of which we are the local agents, some 
of the most desirable residence and business lots in North Yakima, together with farm property and garden tracts. 


MacLEAN, REED & CO, North Yakima, Wash. 











MANITOBA, 


THE PRAIRIE PROVINCE OF CANADA, 
Offers great advantages to those desiring THE BEST AGRICULTURAL LANDS in well-settled districts. 


Increasing Railway Pacilities. Good Educational and other Institutions. 
Good Homes Easily Obtained. A Fine, Healthy Climate. 
NO CYCLONES. Plentiful Supply of Fuel. 


Full information on application. 


DEPARTMENT AGRICULTURE AND IMMIGRATION, 
WINNIPEG, MANITOBA. 





DAKOTA INVESTMENT COMPANY, 


ESTABLISHED 1881. GRAND FORRES, DAKOTA. INCORPORATED 1884. 


Paid Up Capital, $100,000. Surplus and Reserve, $30,000. GUARANTEED 7 PER CENT. MORTGAGES, TEN YEAR 6% PER CENT. DEBENTPRES. 

We have had over eight years’ experience in placing loans in the RFD R!'VER VALLEY, and base our claim fer future patronage upon the RFCORD that we have made. We refer 
by permissicn to many Eastern Savings Banks, Insurance Companies, and Capitalists, that have invested with this Company. We can satisfy the most conservative of the safety 
and desirability of our securities, and court the strictest examination of our F'ELD, Our METHOD and our RFCORD. . 

. Address, GEO. B. CLIFFORD, Sec’y, Grand Forks, Dak., or J. B. FERRY, Manage, No. 2 Wali St., New York. 








BEN E. SNIPES. W. R. ABRAMS. 


Cpavetet LELAND HOUSE, = vurcishcs. WALTERS & COMPANY, BEN E. SNIPES & CO., 


W. D. DOUGLAS & CO., Proprietors. Dainese, BANKERS. Wasn. Tan. 


i i Business Transacted. 
The Finest Hotel in the Northwest. The Leading Real Estate Dealers, a. Bang. tnaividual responsibil over $600,000 
Corner City Hall Square, Main and Albert Sts., (P. O. Box 30), ‘ ELLENSBURG, WASE. | goor7pondenie en St. Paul, Minn. Lada Vé Tilton, Port. 
Yi d. Or.; Merchants National, Tacoma; London, Paris & 
One ae Speen, : - WINNIPEG, MAN. | Investments made and guaranteedfor non-residents. Ameriosa, San Francisco; Dexter, Horton & Co., Seattle. 

































MAX. BAUMEISTER. Hi. A. REYNOLDS. 


BAUMEISTER & REYNOLDS, 


REAL ESTATE BROKERS, 


No. 8 East Main Street, 








"WAT" rwclentcdentiheta “NA alerwclentlantahector - - V7 4. SELIIN GLOW. 


Real Estate Representatives of the Walla Walla 
Street Railway & Investment Co., 





WE KEEP LISTED: 
Choice Business Property, Improved and Vacant. 


A Fine Selection of Improved and Unimproved Residence Property throughout the City. 
5, 10, 15 and 20 Acre Garden and Fruit Tracts and Grain Farms. 


Choice Suburban Property Suitable for Platting. 


MOUNTAIN VIEW ADDITION, the finest addition to the city, has just been penetrated by the Street 
Railway, and is being beautified with fine homes. Out of the 66 Blocks 30 have already been sold to 
residents of Walla Walla. 


We will Make Careful Investment for Non-residents at Lowest Possible Prices. 


All Correspondence will receive prompt attention. 





References: First National Bank, of Walla Walla; Baker-Boyer National Bank, of Walla Walla. 
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THE PICTURED ROCK OF LAKE CHELAN. 


In that part of Washington Territory until recent 
years known as the Moses Indian Reservation lies the 


famous Lake Chelan, seventy miles in length 
with an average width of two miles. 

About half a mile from its head on the west- 
ern shore, and rising from the water in an 
abrupt and precipitous wall of granite, stands 
“Pictured Rock.” But it differs from the 
pictured rocks of Lake Superior in this wise: 
the picture or rather hieroglyphics were made 
by the hands of Indians long since gathered to 
their forefathers, while the coloring of the Lake 
Superior rocks is Nature’s own handiwork, 

The most remarkable feature of the Chelan 
picture is, that the figures representing Indians, 
bear, deer, birds etc., are painted upon the sur- 
face of the smooth granite, nearly parallel 
with the surface of the water but about seven- 
teen feet above the present surface of the lake; 
the upper portion of the picture being about 
two feet higher. The figures depicted are 
from five to ten inches long. 

The difference between high and low stage 
of water at any period during the year does 
not exceed four feet, and this high water mark 
being well defined along the shores, it becomes 
self evident that these signs were placed there 
ages ago when the water was seventeen feet 
higher than it is now. The granite bluff or 
walls in this instance are smooth, being 
weather and water worn, and afford no hold 
for hand or foot either from above or below, 
and from careful observation it would appear 
to be a physical impossibility for either a white 
or red man to show his artistic skill on those 
rocks unless at the ancient stage of water and 
the aid of a canoe or a ‘‘dug-out.” 

The paint or color used was black and red, 
the latter resembling venetian, and probably 
were mineral colors. Be this as it may, for 
how wonderfully the color has stood the test 
in the face of the storms to which the lake is 
subject is apparent; only in one or two in- 

stances does it to-day show any signs of fading 
or weather wearing. I leave it to students of 
aboriginal history to decipher the signs—if 
they can—but they impressed me as intending 
to convey the idea of the prowess of an Indian 
chief in the hunt, or as being a page in the his- 
tory of a tribe, the small perpendicular strokes 


seen}in the lower portion indicating probably the 


number of bear, deer, or other animals slain. 


I made the accompanying drawing quite recently 
whilst returning from the Ste-he-kin River, the main 
tributary of Lake Chelan, flowing in from the north- 
west and emptying its milky colored waters into the 








very head of the lake, whose waters are exceedingly 
transparent and of immense depth. No soundings as 
far as I could learn have been made, although it is 
reported to be 700 feet deep in one place. The draw- 




















PICTUBED ROCK, LAKE CHELAN, WASHINGTON. 


ing was made from the deck of a small propeller 
which runs from the foot of the lake to its head, and 
trips are made only when hunters, tourists or pros- 
pectors desire to go. The distance is seventy miles 
and the run up can be made in one day. The pro- 
peller rejoices in the name of the ‘Belle of Chelan” 





and was built on the lake out of green lumber! She is 
owned and run by Capt. W. Goggins, one of the most 
accommodating of men, who will make a landing 
anywhere in order to give his passengers sport with 
rod or gun. 

At the mouth of Ste-he-kin River, trolling 
for trout with spoon was indulged in, using 
the propeller’s skiff for that purpose, and well 
were we rewarded, for in one day, upwards of 
thirty-five speckled trout were caught, the lar- 
gest being twenty-two inches in length and the 
smallest fourteen inches. The large game, 
however, during the terrific forest fires in that 
region had been forced to flee to the snow line 
or other safe retreats in order to escape the all- 
devouring element which, during the first ten 
days of August consumed so much of the 
valuable timber of the Cascade Mountains in 
that vicinity; many of the fires being the re- 
sult of gross negligence and utter carelessness 
on the part of hunters, campers and others 
who leave their camp fires burning to be blown 
about by all the winds of heaven. In some 
cases the fires were said to have been wilfully 
started. The question of forest fires is an 
alarming one and grows more so year by year. 
If the trees themselves could but speak, there 
would such a wail go up as would be heard 
in the halls of Congress itself. 

As to grand, majestic scenery there is no finer 
than along the shores of Lake Chelan. It is 
rock-bound for almost its entire length, its 
rocky sides heavily timbered, towering up 
from the water to a height of from 2,000 to 
4,000 feet, make the journey up or down the 
lake a moving panorama. The pictured rock 
was first observed by Lt. Col. H. C. Merriam, 
Second United States Infantry, who ascended 
the lake by canoe in 1880, in company with 
In-no-mo-setch-a, Chief of the Chelan Indians, 
who is now a very old man. Neither the old 
chief nor any other Indians of the lake could 
tell anything about the signs on the rock ex- 
cept that they had been put there in the long 
ago, and of which they had no knowledge or 
tradition. ‘ 

The lake has no appreciable current, and its 
altitude is about 1,250 feet above sea level. At 
its foot or outlet is the Chelan River, a violent 
stream three and one-half miles in length and 
with a fall of 350 feet in that distance and 
there uniting with the Upper Columbia River. 

A townsite has already been laid off at the foot of 
the lake and a saw mill is in operation; the very 
finest of cedar, fir and pine being obtainable at the 
upper part of the lake and rafted down by propeller. 
The town in embryo is called Chelan. One steamer 
a week runs on the Upper Columbia from Rock 
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Island Landing to the mouth of the Okanagan and 
return. In the early summer two trips each week 
are made. A stage line from Ellensburg on the 
Northern Pacific Railroad to Rock Island landing 
(forty-five miles) runs in connection with the boat. 
To say the least this part of the journey is a hard, 
rocky and tortuous ride, but the driver was a careful 
and merciful one. 

To the tourist, the hunter or the man of leisure, 
Lake Chelan is no longer a sealed book. The sturdy 
settler and the prospector is already there, the latter 
already revealing the hidden treasures of that region; 
silver ore having been recently found in paying 
quantities and new development being constantly 
made. ALFRED DOWNING. 

Seattle, Wash., August 18th, 1889. 

oe 


THROUGH THE COTEAUX OF NORTH DAKOTA. 





Leaving Edgeley at an early hour on the morning 
of August 7th, in an easy riding spring wagon drawn 
by a pair of bronchos and driven by W. E. Nealy, 
were General Max. Woodhull of New York, President 
of the Minnesota and Dakota Land and Investment 
Company,and the writer. As the trip was to extend as 
far as Bismarck and perhaps farther, we were pre- 
pared for ‘‘camping out” in all essential requisites ex- 
cept a tent, and as this 





family and is subdivided by sod walls. The fire- 
place is built of yellow clay with openings from each 
apartment so as to economize both space and heat. 
The other apartment, divided from the family by a 
wall of sod with a door on one side, is for the fowls, 
pigs and cattle belonging to the family. In many of 
the houses we saw, it was at first difficult to say 
which one was the dwelling of the family and which 
the other. Their floors consist, at first of the earth 
after the sod is removed and over this in a little 
while is spread clay in a plastic state which with 
their bare feet is carefully trodden by the male mem- 
bers of the family until it forms a compact dry mass. 
The roof is of sod, supported by timbers cut from the 
nearest belt of woods that skirt the rivers and lakes 
in the Coteaux. Every one that we saw who had 
came in prior to June last, had broken more or less land 
and sowed flax on the breaking and with scarcely an 
exception the crop was a goodone. The next step in 
their dwellings will be building outside of the sod 
walls, solid adobe walls of brick, made of the clay 
everywhere abounding. We passed several claims 
where ‘these bricks were drying. The clay is mixed 
with water, sand, straw and a preparation of the gray 
subsoil which is under the soil of all the rolling 
prairie and which contains over thirty per cent. 
of lime. and then cut carefully into bricks of ten 





County, a small hamlet in a beautiful and fertile val- 
ley, well settled with young Americans and Germans. 
This is one of the three broad and fertile valleys which 
stretch from north to south through the Coteaux. 
They widen out in places to ten and twelve miles in 
width and the rich grass and strong sod and the very 
excellent fields of grain we passed during the whole 
of the forenoon of our second days ride, not seeing a 
single poor field of wheat and seeing many that were 
good for eighteen, twenty and twenty-two bushels 
per acre, attested to the fertility of the soil and the 
abundance of rainfall. The road bed of the Aberdeen, 
Bismarck & Northwestern Railway passes up and 
across this valley on its way to the Missouri. 

The afternoon of our second day was spent in the 
hills in ranges seventy-four or seventy-five, towns 
138 and 184. These are a divide between the valley 
we had just left and the one we entered at nightfall. 

The hills on these divides are good only for sheep 
and cattle pasture. The buffalo formerly grazed here 
in large numbers, as was evident from their well worn 
trails and from the remains of Indian camps we met 
with as also Indian graves and mounds. The grass 
is the nutritious buffalo and springs and water courses 
abound. Early in the evening we descended to the 
valley of the Beaver and passed down twenty-two 
miles to Winchester, passing claim after claim of 
Russians on the way. We 
reached Winchester under 





would have encumbered 
the wagon, we dispensed 
with it and relied on con- 
tinued good weather and 
the facility of finding shel- 
ter in the event of rain. 
The object of the trip was 
to see and obtain some in- 
telligent knowledge of the 
Coteaux within the land 
grant of the Northern Pa- 
cific Railroad. Our route 
for the first days out lay in 
Towns 133 and 134 and 
Ranges sixty-four to 
seventy-one. It was not 
until after mid-day, when 
we halted for our noon rest 
and feed, that we left 
settlements behind us. The 
early part of the morning 
had carried us into, and 
past the first lines of the 
Coteaux on the east, and 
opened out into a wide 
stretch of fertile, rolling 
prairie, more rolling than any part of the upper 
Sheyenne or James River valleys and equally fertile 
if not more so, and on both sides of our route we saw 
scattered habitations of Scandinavians and at noon 
came to a settlement of German speaking Russians. 
These people have been for several years coming into 
the counties of McIntosh, Logan and Emmons and 
175 families came in and located themselves this year. 
It is evident that ‘‘they have come to stay” and as 
they will form a portion of that foreign population 
which in North Dakota will mingle with and assist in 
making a distinctive American type of the English 
speaking race, I will notice a few of the elements 
of character that fell under our notice. They are in 
the first place a very frugal and industrious people. 
They take up their claims on the Government sections 
and they display excellent judgment in their selections, 
going all over the sections and selecting the 160 acres 
of the best land in forty acre portions lying contigu- 
ous, 80 that it is not an uncommon thing to find one 
claim a mile long in the center of the section. This 
is a favorite practice and another also, in the form of 
an L. As these leave fractions which it is not prob- 
able any one will file on, it is seen that each settler 
has a surplus for pasture or meadow, which he does 
not pay for or is not likely to be called on to pay for, 
for many years. Their first houses are built of in- 
verted sods of the prairie and are in almost all cases 
of two apartments, one of which is used for the 











VIEW ON LAKE CHELAN, WASHINGTON.—([ From a photograph. 


inches in length and four by four thick and wide. 
These, when laid up and plastered over with clay, 
make a house warm, durable and lasting. At all the 
claims we passed it was noted the carefulness with 
which the dwelling was placed so as to have water 
near by, either from a flowing spring or well, from ten 
to twenty-five feet deep. The flowing springs are 
abundant all through the Coteaux and the water, as 
also of the wells, excellent. The houses as well as 
the persons of these Russians are not remarkable for 
cleanliness nor are the women at all attractive for 
personal beauty. Rough faces, rugged features, bare 
feet and coarse hair, were constantly seen. Two 
settlements of the same class as those we saw, are in 
Foster County and have been there since 1882, and if 
we judge those we saw by what these others have 
done, five years more will show material improvement, 
at least in cleanliness. 

We camped the first night out a mile northwest of 
Red Lake, in Logan County, in Town 134, Range 
seventy-one, at the claim of a German settler, the first 
one we had found since our noon-day halt, and found 
a most comfortable foundation for our blankets and 
robes on the end of his hay stack. The fresh milk 
and eggs supplied to us with all that hospitality could 
offer in the ways of hot and cold water, added not a 
little zest to our evening meal and our next morning 
breakfast. A ride to the northwest of ten miles 
brought us to Napoleon, the county seat of Logan 





the light of a full moon 
st about midnight and found 
As a hamlet of four or five 
houses, built several years 
ago when the owners as- 
pired to the dignity of 
being the county seat of 
Emmons County, but the 
more attractive valley to 
the east and north on the 
other side of the divide 
drew the county seat to 
Williamsport. We found 
lodging for ourselves and 
team in the barn of a farmer 
half a mile away. 

In the morning we were 
gratified to find this part 
of Emmons County well 
settled and we started 
about ten A. mM. for our 
third day’s ride and follow- 
ed the Fort Sully trail over 
the high and long hills of 
the Missouri slope. These 
hills are covered by the usual buffalo grass and rise to 
a height of 1,800 and 2,000 feet above tide water and 
nearly 400 feet above the Missouri River. The rain- 
fall on this siope has been very small this yearso the 
grass was dried and brown and the heat was great, 
and this days ride was the most, in- fact the only 
unpleasant part of our ninedays journey. We halted 
for our noon day rest in Town 134, Range seventy- 
eight, on a bigh hill in full sight of the ‘‘Big Muddy.” 
In the afternoon drove to and up the valley of that 
river to Glencoe in Town 137, Range seventy-eight, 
where at the hospitable home of Mr. Alexander 
Campbell, a Scotchman, we found and heartily en- 
joyed a sound rest and sleep, leaving before sunset, 
going over his premises and those of his son on 
the same section, half a mile away, and spent 
the evening in a most agreeable manner in listen- 
ing to some Scotch ballads and songs by the younger 
members of Mr. Campbell’s family. This gentle- 
man with his three sons is the owner of nearly 
5,000 sheep, besides cattle and horses to a large 
number. Locating themselves here on a large bend 
in the river, their herds are pastured during the 
summer and fall on the wide and unoccupied pasture 
grounds to the eastward and in the winter are kept 
in the Coteaux, where two of his sons were, at the 
time of our visit, with nearly 3,000 of the sheep, 
putting up hay for their winter supply. The sturdy 
character of Mr. Campbell and his sons has impressed 
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itself on the whole neighborhood. A substantial 
plain church building of wood, with green blinds and 
painted white, is most conspicuously seen by every 
one who approaches Glencoe from any point of the 
compass, and its building and maintenance attest the 
traditional piety of this sturdy, rugged and exceed- 
ingly hospitable descendant of ‘‘the Campbell.” 

Our fourth day was spent until 5 p. m. in riding 
out fifteen miles and looking at the herd of horses 
and drove of cattle and flock of sheep, forming one- 
half of the Campbell Range. The familiarity with 
which many horses out of over 100 when called 
came up to the owner to be caressed, and the gentle- 
ness of many steers and young cattle among a drove 
of over 200, and their sleek hair as well as contented 
look, attested the fact that the master’s eye was 
always there. His well known call among the 2,500 
sheep and their answer also proved the same thing. 
Partaking of a most hearty meal after our return, we 
drove thirteen miles to Menoken, on the Northern 
Pacific railroad, east from Bismarck twelve miles, and 
found comfortable beds in the railroad section house. 

We pursued our course north and west all next 
day through a fertile valley (the same we had been in 
the day before and which extends south by east 
through the Coteaux) to the northern limit of Bur- 
leigh Country, halting at mid-day in Town 141 (on its 
extreme north line) and Range seventy-nine. Here 
we found a coal mine that had been opened and 
worked to a depth of forty feet. In this day’s ride 
we passed several buttes which were pure sandstone 
formation and at our noon-day halt we examined one 
of them on the claim of a German named Weber, in 
Town 141, Range seventy-nine, in Burleigh County. 
The sandstone was of excellent quality and appar- 
ently inexhaustible. The butte rises fully seventy-five 
feet above the level of the prairie and the stone lay 
in horizontal strata’s. The top had been quarried by 
the settler in getting stone for his own use, to a depth 
of two or three feet, and we were told by him that 
there were many other buttes of like formation found 
all around the locality. The stone is easily quarried 
and becomes very hard after being laid in the wall a 
few months. We examined the foundation of his build- 
ings and found this to be the case. Pursuing our 
way in the afternoon we drove into Washburn. Soon 
after sunset of our fifth day we rested in the hotel kept 
by Mr. John Satterlund, who was at the time absent 
at Bismarck. 

The country in the valley of the Missouri here was 
like we had found it two days before, very dry until 
we crossed the divide at the east, about four P. m. 
We had all day seen evidences of prosperity in all the 
settlements we had passed. After leaving Menoken 
five miles behind us we did not see a poor field of 
grain until we reached the Missouri Valley. We 
passed through a settlement of Russian Jews, who six 
years since had been sent to the northern part of 
Burleigh County. We found but few of them left—in 
one place three families, and we were told there were 
three more to the east of us—all that were left of about 
forty families originally. Unlike the German Rus- 
sians, these people did not develop any power of adapt- 
ation. After outside aid was withdrawn they stead- 
ily left. Our sixth day was spent in McLean County. 
We visited and personally examined five coal open- 
ings and our drive to and from, and around, this day, 
was thirty-five miles. All McLean and the northwest 
of Burleigh counties are known to be underlaid with 
coal. We first met with it in Town 141, in Burleigh 
County, and we saw it in Towns 142, 144, 145 and 146, 
the latter in McLean County. The veins we saw 
were severally three, seven, and nine feet thick, and 
have been used for several years by all the settlers 
for their fuel. In the fall, when threshing is over 

and before winter sets in, each settler goes to the 
nearest opening and with pick, shovel and spade, digs 
and gets out his winter supply. Two mines in Bur- 
leigh County are worked by their owners and the 
coal sold to customers at $2.50 per ton, but in McLean 
County each farmer mines his own supply. The lar- 
gest vein we saw and the best one and the one most 
effectively worked was on a school section, number 





thirty-six. Thereason is obvious. There could be no 
charge for royalty now or for some years probably. 
All over McLean County back from the Missouri, the 
soil showed abundance of rain and the settlers’ houses 
and out buildings were uniformly neat and thrifty. 
The cheapness of fuel was in direct contrast to the 
cost to settlers in the James, Sheyenne and Red 
River Valleys, and as this coal in the top veins is of 
a better quality than the top veins of those mines 
west of the Missouri, which was brought to James- 
town in 1881, it is a natural inference that the lower 
veins will be in proportion better also. The soil of 
McLean County is good and the surface is rolling 
prairie and abounds in springs and cold pure water 
in great plenty. 

On the morning of Tuesday, our seventh day we 
started, after consultation had the day before, to 
drive through the Coteaux in the land grant to Car- 
rington, over 100 miles. Our horses had endured the 
journey well thus far and as we were anxious to add to 
our knowledge whatever we could gain of the land in 
the north, we followed the line of survey on the 
south line of Town 145, Sheridan County, all the 
first day out and camped at night on the open prairie 
over forty miles from Washburn. ‘There we met our 
first mishap in a heavy rain storm that came on us at 
midnight and continued all night, preventing sleep, 
and the mosquitoes added to our discomfort. We 
pursued our course next day, having the compass as 
our guide, for we found ourselves beyond the surveys. 
We found the same character of valley and ridge that 
we saw in the south, with the exception that in the 
north the wide reach of arable land between the 
dividing ridges was more extended and the numerous 
lakes of fresh water as well as springs, and the 
almost unlimited extent of natural meadows of rank 
and excellent grass, pointed this region out as ex- 
cellent for not only grain raising but for stock farm- 
ing. Thereare here as in the south three well defined 
broad valleys between the eastern slope of the Coteaux 
and the Missouri Valley. Their general course is 
from northwest to southeast. The western one showed 
signs of having less rain this season than usual, 
while the other two gave evidence of abundance of it. 
All up the Missouri Valley and in the first valley to 
the east as far as settlements extended we passed 
many fields of corn looking exceedingly well. The 
variety was in almost all cases the ‘‘Improved Ree” 
and ‘King Phillip.” These varieties have for the past 
seven or eight years been successfully grown in those 
valleys, especially so in the Missouri Valley. 

We camped on the night of the eighth day beside a 
small lake with a fringe of timber, in Range seventy- 
two, where a most luxuriant growth of grass that had 
not, as it seemed, ever seen or felt a prairie fire, 
afforded a most luxurious resting place and we slept 
soundly under a clear starlit sky. Next morning we 
crossed the eastern crest of the valley and drove out 
into the broad prairie that is settled west of Sykeston 
eighteen miles and stretches away to the Mouse River 
on the northwest. Our noon-day halt was ata settler’s 
twelve miles west of Sykeston. Here we made a halt 
of more than the usual length and found a wash basin 
and clean towels and clear cold water as much of a 
luxury as was a pitcher of cold, delicious milk that 
was most hospitably and gladly furnished. Thence 
we drove leisurely to and through Sykeston to Car- 
rington, arriving there at 7:30 Pp. m. on the ninth 
day of our departure from Edgely, having covered 
nearly, if not 450 miles quite, and laid away in 
memory as well as notes on the map, a most valuable 
store of information. After resting two nights and 
one day the team and Mr. Nealey wended their way 
home to Edgely while General Woodhull and the 
writer took the train on the tenth day at noon for 
Jamestown, where we parted, General Woodhull 
going east to St. Paul. : 

As the practical result of the trip and the observa- 
tions, these conclusions were arrived at. The area of 
arable land within the Coteaux is larger than has 
been supposed. The soil is very fertile and covered 
with a luxuriant growth of grass and underlain with 
the same subsoil and clay as are the rolling prairies 





in the Sheyenne and the James River valleys. The 
grass shows that the rainfall within the Coteaux 
has been abundant and to verify all this the well-worn 
buffalo trails show that this was the pasture ground 
of the buffalo,and the bleached bones and the eviden- 
ces of Indian camps met with, showed that here the 
buffalo was killed by the Indians in bygone times. 
The numerous lakes, many of them of fresh water, 
and abundance of springs on the hill sides, together 
with the large meadows where from three to five tons 
per acre of the best hay can be cut, and also the 
rich pasturage on the hill sides of the Coteaux, point 
to this region as well adapted to stock raising and to 
corroborate all this we heard of several large ranches, 
besides that of Messrs. Campbell, being already es- 
tablished in the counties of Sheridan, Burleigh, Stuts- 
man and Kidder. It also demonstrated the fact that 
the cultivating of corn as a standard crop will, in the 
near future become common. This is so largely in the 
Missouri Valley and the growing crop which we saw 
in the second valley east of the Missouri attested to 
the same fact. The ‘King Philip” as well as the 
“Improved Ree” varieties are successfully cultivated 
and it is reasonably certain that this cultivation will 
extend into the James River and Sheyenne valleys. 
The high ridges and hills, as is natural, act as con- 
densers of the clouds and therefore the rainfall is 
more certain than in the valleys east or west of the 
Coteaux. B. 8. RussE.uL. 


* 
* 


AFTER THE COUNCIL. 








The fire sinks low, the drifting smoke 
Dies softly in the autumn haze, 

And silent are the tongues that spoke 
The speech of other days. 

Gone, too, the dusky ghosts whose feet 
But now yon listening thicket stirred; 

Unscared within its covert meet 
The squirrel and the bird. 


The story of the past is told, 
But thou, O Valley, sweet and lone! 
Glen of the Rainbow! thou shalt hold 
Its romance as thine own. 
Thoughts of thine ancient forest prime 
Shall sometimes haunt their summer dreams, 
And shape to low poetic rhyme 
The music of thy streams. 


When Indian summer flings her cloak 
Of brooding azure on the woods, 
The pathos of a vanished folk 
Shall tinge thy solitudes. 
The blue smoke of their fires once more 
Far o’er the hills shall seem to rise, 
And sunset’s golden clouds restore 
The red man’s paradise. 


Strange sounds of a forgotten tongue 
Shall cling to many a crag and cave, 
In wash of falling waters sung, 
Or murmur of the wave. 
And oft in midmost hush of night, 
Shrill o’er the deep-mouthed cataract’s roar, 
Shall wring the war-cry from the height 
That woke the wilds of yore. 


Sweet Vale! more peaceful bend thy skies, 
Thy airs are fraught with rarer balm; 

A people’s busy tumult lies 
Hushed in the sylvan calm. 

Oh, sweet thy peace! while fancy frames 
Soft idyls of thy dwellers fled— 

They loved thee, called thee gentle names, 
In the long summers dead. 


Quenched is the fire; the drifting smoke 
Has vanished in the autumn haze; 
Gone, too, O Vale! the simple fol« 
Who loved thee in old days. 
But for their sakes—their lives serene— 
Their loves, perchance, as sweet as ours— 
Oh, be thy woods for aye more green, 
And fairer bloom thy flowers! 
DAViD GRAY. 





e 


ONLY. 





Only a pensive, flop-eared mule, 
Only a boy—but such a fool. 


Only a twist of a paint-brush tail, 
Only a faint ascending wail; 


Only a speck in the sky afar, 


Only the beautiful gates ajar. 
Ww. E.P. F. 
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THE RAFTMAN’S YARN. 





282 Off Eagle Point. 





“Is that Eagle Point, sir? Why, yes, I believe; 
An’ you’ve hearn ofa curious yarn? 

Well, yes, sir, I guess I could spin‘it‘again, 
Tho’ twas never none of my consarn. 


“Well, this here’s the crag, sir, we'calls it ‘The Pint,’ 
Shere face of the rock ’tis and squar’, 

I sh’d judge ’twer two hundred and fifty odd feet 
From the top to the water down thar. 


*“How’d come by that name? Oh, easy enough; 
When the Whites first lit down here, ye see, 
The eagles had'nests up there at the top 
Where they shelve in a sort of a V. 


“The yarn? Oh, ’tain’t nothin’ of no great account, 
An’ mebby you’d larf when ’twas done; 

Ye know that there’s many a thing that one sees 
That they don’t like to tell everyone. 


“An’ ye see, this yarn, bein’ ’twas old Uncle Jed, 
Why, I wouldn’t stan’ any man’s chop; 

For he was a one that we sot by a heap; 
Nuther would I begin for to stop. 


“Well, then, here’s the hull o’ the facts as I knows, 
Nary word on it’s nonsense or chaff. 

The river men roun’ here conld tell ye a heap; 
I don’t pretend quotin’ the half. 


**Ye see, on the island thar, opp’site the cliff, 
White boards, an’ a ladder that’s new, 

An’ them figgers above, in black, bold an’ clear? 
Well, that’s signal light 282. 


“An’ old Uncle Jed, what I spoke on before, 
He lived over thar by the ways, 

An’ his business it was, as the evenin’ set down, 
To see that the lamp was ablaze. 


An’ for nigh twenty years, as the seasons went by, 
Never once did his s‘gnal burn dim; 

An’ in calm or in storm, nary pilot but knew 
He could trust to the lightin’ by him. 


“An’ he never was late, an’ he never forgot, 
An’ his lamp was as true as a star; 

An’ the men by the river, I tell ye they sot 
A good deal by Uncle Jed, thar. 


“But one night there came up a most awfulest storm, 
The wind howled like wolves in the sky; 

An’ that thar shinin’ water jis’ leapt up in foam, 
No skiff could ride waves, ’twere that high. 


“Folks peered in the darkness an’ looked for the light 
An’ said, “This time he’ll hev to give in;’ 

When, suddent, we saw, battling wind and the waves, 
Uncle Jed, but he never could win. 


“How we held to our breaths as we looked for the light, 
An’ we cried out right glad when it shone; 

Then we said, ‘He’ll jis’ stay till the wind lulls a bit 
Afore ever he starts to come home.’ 


“When the mornin’ came on all the water lay still, 
But Jed an’ his boat were both gone; 

An’ from that day to this, nary splinter nor oar 
Has ever been heard a word from. 


“But he saved a big steamer that night from the rock, 
*Twere a hundred o’ lives agin one; 

An’ ’tweren’t for promotion, ’tweren’t for reward, 

"Twere his duty, an’ so it was done. 


An’ the rest of the story? Oh, ’tisn’t no great, 
Only that on each dark, stormy night 

I. a queer phantom boat Uncle Jed’s allus seen, 
towing over to start up the light. 


“Now, see here, sir, I've only one word for to say, 
As to whether the story is true: 
I know Uncle Jed couldn’t sleep in his grave 
Unless lights burned at 282.”’ 
MAUDE MEREDITH. 


A Big Clam for Sherman. 
Gen. W..iiam T. Sherman has been telling his 
friends in the Kast about the large clams to be found 
on the coast of Washington Some of his acquaint- 





ances feared that he was indulging in exaggeration. 
A clam weighing twelve pounds and measuring 
thirteen inches across the back has been packed in 
alcohol by the Washingtonians, and is now on its 
way to the general. He feels that this clam will 
silence the clamor of the doubters. 


He Disgusted the Editor. 


The galliest specimen of humanity we ever en- 
countered came into our office Monday and wished to 
see some of our exchanges. He seated himself at our 
desk and read a little after which he began to write 
letters, using our letterheads, and did not stop until 
he had written about twenty, which he gathered up 
and took to the post-office where he probably begged 
stamps to mail them. We had our stamps hid or he 
would have used them. We have seen fresh speci- 
mens but for a total stranger, this thing took the bun. 
—Rosalia, (Wash.) Rustler. 


The Way he Worked a Mine. 


‘““How do we work a mine?” exclaimed the Red 
Mountaineer; ‘‘well, you unsophisticated, undeveloped 
outcropping from the land of the rising sun, I’ll pro- 
ceed to enlighten your beclouded, college-bred under- 
standing.” 

The college-bred young man from the land of the 
rising sun sat down on a three-hundred-dollar-to-a- 
ton chunk of ore and turned his undivided attention 
to listening to a discourse on mineralogy. 

‘*We first prospect around until we find a tunnel in 
on the jugular vein, and abig pile of ore on the dump; 
then, if the other fellow ’ain’t lookin,’ we jump the 
claim. We proceed to sink our shaft on the float, 
gather all the gangue and sack it, being careful to 
preserve technical phrases in mineralogical science in 
so doing. Then we prospect the stockholders with 
an assessment, and if they don’t come down, put in 
a blast. At this point we call the roll, grab a No. 4, 
warranted not to rip, tear, ravel, cut or run down at 
the heel, ragical, tragical, irrasive smelter, and run up 
our stack. If the other fellow holds the best hand the 
stack will diminish, and we consequently then drift 
for a pay-streak. If we don’t get through drifting by 
fall it’s the first thing we go at in the spring. We 
now concentrate all our efforts, and if the silver 
panned out don’t have the eagle stamped on it, we 
sample the outcroppings in every saloon within a 
radius of ten miles, and take a fresh chew of tobacco. 
Then we go to work in earnest, salt the dump a la 
pompadour and go East and sell all the stock we 
can. We then renew our grub stock, pack it into the 
cabin and wait for spring to open and the snow to go 
off. During this period we amuse ourselves playing 
seven-up for the drinks. We then import a mining 
and civil engineer, run a few levels, crosscut for 
another assessment, get it, cave in the tunnel and 
abandon the property. Then,” and the Red Moun- 
taineer paused a moment to catch his breath, but the 
moment was fatal to his learned discourse, for the 
college-bred-young-man from the land of the rising 
sun feebly reached for his pick, staggered slowly to 
his feet, looked wildly towards the summit of Red 
Mountain and disappeared behind the giant outcrop- 
pings of the Micawber lode.-Montana Mining Review. 


Alaska’s Inland Sea. 


In describing the sail northward through the inland 
sea of Alaska, M. M. Ballou, the Boston author and 
publisher, writes: After reaching latitude fifty-four 
degrees and forty minutes we sailed exclusively in 
United States waters, at times passing islands as large 
as the State of Massachusetts, whose picturesque and 
irregular mountain surfaces are covered with a dense 
growth of trees, and whose unknown interiors are 
believed to be rich in coal, iron, silver, and other 
metals. The axe has never echoed in the deep 
shades of these natural plantations, which are solemn 
and silent, save for the tread of wild beasts, and the 
occasional notes of wandering sea birds. For cen- 
turies past the trees have reached to mammoth size 
and have fallen only by the weight of years, enrich- 
ing the ground by their decayed substance, and giving 





place to another similar growth, which in its turn has 
flourished and passed away. ‘This process has been 
going on, perhaps, for twice 10,000 years. The past 
history of Alaska isa blank in the nineteenth century. 
Some of the islands lie within a quarter of a mile of 
each other, on either side of the ship’s course, and 
yet the water is far too deep to admit of anchoring, the 
peaks rising abruptly from unknown depths. The 
principal island group off the coast is known as the 
Alexander Archipelago, in honor of the Czar of 
Russia, and is composed of over eleven hundred 
islands. The virgin soil of these islands, were it to 
be cleared and drained, would be rich beyond calcula- 
tion, while the climate is such as to warrant the 
growth and ripening of any vegetation which will 
thrive on the Atlantic Coast north of Chesapeake Bay. 


The Devil Light. 

The old-timers around Chinatown, especially; those 
whose ideas of San Francisco are founded on what 
they see around their own quarter, were much sur- 
prised last night when the new electric lights which 
have been established in their alley, sent forth their 
glare for the first time. The news that the ‘‘devil 
light” had at last reached Chinatown spread far and 
near, and soon large crowds of Chinese gathered 
around each mast and wire gesticulating wildly to 
one another. Others, who looked upon the coming 
of the lights as a punishment for some evil deed, com- 
menced to burn punk and scatter religious papers for 
the purpose of driving the evil spirit away from their 
habitation. This was especially the case in Bartlett 
and Ross alleys, where the houses of ill-fame are 
located, the inhabitants of that quarter doing every- 
thing known to heathen superstition to exorcise the 
evil spirit. 

The highbinders were very much dissatisfied with 
the light, as the darkened condition of the alleys was 
much more favorable for their business. The better 
class of Chinese are delighted over the new condition 
of affairs, but they are afraid to express their opinion. 
Last night Sergeant Wittman and posse went through 
the alley with the reporters, and it was seen that the 
new lights make a great difference in the aspect of 
things. Places where before a person could distin- 
guish nothing with the eye, are now as light as day, 
and the vice and corruption in the alleys become 
more glaring when exposed by the electric light. 
The new lamps are placed in the following alleys: 
Washington, Bartlett, Sullivan, Dupont, Ross, Spof- 
ford and St. Louis. 


Joaquin Miller at Tacoma. 


Sit, in fancy at least, with me here on the high hill, 
with the roar of hammers and the clatter of trowels 
at our backs. Let us turn our faces towards the east. 
Under the steep stone wall at our feet, hugging the 
precipice, which is hung with wild vines and count- 
less wild flowers, steals the continuous car. These 
streams of cars pass so close under the precipice that 
you do not see them. You look straight down into 
the deep blue waters that tide in from the Japan seas. 
A common shot across, and a like precipice, with the 
ever crowning density of green. Then a little to the 
right the precipice melts down, and the green fir 
trees touch the silver sands. Then the sands sweep 
in a crescent about the heads of the Sound; then sea- 
marsh; then the trees, dense, deep, tall and imperious, 
for ten, twenty, thirty, forty miles! Up! up! up! 

You start to your feet—you stand with your head 
uncovered; for above all this density of wood and out 
of and above all this blackness there gleam and flash 
face to face the everlasting snows of Mount Tacoma. 

Be silent, as I should be silent. It is an insolent 
thing that I should dare to dwell even for a single 
paragraph in the idle attempt to describe the in- 
describable. 

Out of the blackness and above the smoke, above 
the touch of polution, above the clouds, companioned 
forever with the stars, Tacoma stands imperious and 
alone. 

You may see a pretty woman pass by as you sit 
here on the high built balcony of the new red city on 
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A NORWEGIAN HOMESTEAD IN NORTH DAKOTA.—[From a sketch by Wil S. Horton. 


the strong right arm of the sea of seas; but somehow 
she becomes a part of Tacoma, melts into the moun- 
tain of snow, and your face is again heavenward. 
You may hear a wise man speak of the actions of 
great men as you sit here; but somehow his utter- 
ances seem far, far away; your heart and your 
whole soul, they have gone up into the mountains to 
pray. Anditis well. You will come into the world 
a truer and better man. You will descend, but 
never entirely descend. Your soul will in some sort 
remain high and white and glorious. You can never 
again come quite down to the touch of that which is 
unworthy, for you have been companioned with the 
Eternal. 

The mountains of Mexico, and California as well, 
are mountains on top of mountains. Rather, 1 should 
say, that the snow peaks are set on the top of moun- 
tain ranges. Not so herein the Northwest of our Re- 
public, Mount Hood, or rather Mount Pot-wa, the 
true Indian name of Mount Hood, starts up from the 
water’s edge of the Oregon River, and springs almost 
perpendicular in the air to its full height. It looks 
as if it might blow over, so steep and slim and lone 
and unsupported does it stand. The same might 
almost be said of Mount Saint Helens, and most es- 
pecially of Mount Tacoma. 

As I may have said in this paper on a former 
occasion, the higher peaks of Mexico and California 
are merely the heads of well-raised families. But not 
so with these sublime snow peaks of the North. They 
stand entirely alone. The foundation stones of 
Mount Tacoma are laid almost in the sea. And so 
you may write it down that the mountain scenery of 
Oregon and Washington surpasses that of either 
Mexico or California as far as majesty and impressions 
are concerned. 

Come, then, and see the new world, and look up 
and wonder what fearful convulsions fashioned it. 
Sit with us in the wilderness, and get the balm and 
the balsam of the numberless fir trees in you fiber. It 
is good for the body as well as the soul to be here in 
the new red town with its girdle of good green wood. 
—Joaquin Miller in N. Y. Independent. 








Boss of the Ranch. 

Civil Service Commissioner Roosevelt never tires 
of telling stories of his ranch life in Dakota and he 
would rather receive praise for his dexterity in throw- 
ing a lariat and riding a broncho than for his ability 
to search out for evasions of the civil service law. 
He enjoys talking about his life on the plains, and 
when his attention was called to the tragic death of 
‘Cattle Kate” in Wyoming, he said: ‘‘I heard a great 
deal about her while I was in Dakota, and I saw her 
once in Montana. She seemed like a pleasant sort of 





YOUNG NORWEGIAN DAKOTANS. 


& woman, but it was before she became notorious for 
those acts of recklessness of which the papers speak. 
I was, however, very careful in talking to her, for her 
reputation as a dead shot was then well established. 
I never called her ‘Kate;’? not I. I addressed her 
most respectfully as ‘madam.’ There was about forty 
miles from Dickinson, N. D., a woman who had the 
reputation of being quite a little queen and who was 








as well known in our section as ‘Cattle Kate.’ I shall 
not mention her name, for that might cause a vacancy 
in this great reformatory commission. I went out 
there one day to have her make a buckskin shirt. 
She was an artist in this particular. She had a hus- 
band, smaller than herself, who was subject to her 
commands and meekly obeyed them. There was a 
boy called the ‘Kid’ who worked on the place. This 
completed the household. I stayed to dinner, and as 
I observed what an elegant meal she was preparing I 
began to think that she had been a much abused 
woman and was really admiring her when she 
stumbled over my feet. “Take them d—d feet out of 
the way,’ and I did without a word. A month later 
I went to get my shirt and found a fellow known as 
“Crowfoot Joe” established as husband, while the 
small man and ‘Kid’ had disappeared. I did not ask 
the woman anything about the change in her domestic 
affairs, but quietly from Joe I learned that a short 
time before a party of freighters had been passing by 
the ranch, and while camping there the Kid stole 
from them a jug of whisky. He drank half of it, 
which shows the capacity of a Dakota man, and 
thought he would clean out the old man. The old 
man shot him through the body, severely wounding 
him. This victory, coupled with the fact that he 
emptied the balance of the jug, gave him such con- 
fidence in himself that he thought he could boss the 
ranch, and went in with the intention of doing so. 
He no more than got inside before the woman struck 
him with a stove iron, knocking him senseless. She 
then threw him through the window, breaking his 
arm. All this occurred while the freighters were 
looking on enjoying the fray, but as the woman came 
out of the door muttering something abont the un- 
healthy atmosphere they gathered up the wounded 
boy and the man with the broken arm and started for 
Dickinson. Afterwards I delivered a Fourth of July 
oration at Dickinson, and the ranch woman was one 
of my most attentive auditors. She applauded every 
remark I made about reform and the advancement of 
civilization, and was apparently as sincere as any 
one there. 
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PRESTON GULCH. 
How Two City Girls Held Down a Claim. 


BY L. E. M. 8. 
[Continued from September Number.] 
III. 

Thus far, one day in Preston Gulch had been like 
every other day, free from all intrusions from the 
world above. But one warm afternoon the girls 
were terrified by seeing a drove of cows come tear- 
ing down the gulch as if on the warpath. However, 
seeing the little frame house perched on the side of 
the hill, they stopped in astonishment and after star- 
ing at it for awhile and apparently gaining confidence 
from its immovability, that it was not going to run 
after them, they scattered in picturesque clusters 
over the sides of the gulch and in the little stream 
below, seeming to be settling themselves for an en- 
joyable picnic or, as Minnie suggested, they were 
posing for a cattle scene. The girls admired the 
picturesqueness which the presence of these bovines 
imparted to the gulch scenery, but at the same time 
they regretted seeing the waters in the spring and 
brooklet all muddied and spoilt for use. 





much startled by the sudden appearance on the brow 
of the opposite hill, of a man on horseback. Man 
and horse for a brief moment were sharply outlined 
against the deep blue sky into which the hilltop 
seemed to dip. Then they came down the side of 
the hill and dashing into the herd scattered them for 
a moment, creating quite a stampede; but with the 
help of a dog that at this point came barking and 
bounding down the hill-side, they were sooon brought 
together into a moving mass which slowly made 
its way down Preston Guich. Evidently they were 
making for neighbor Pierson’s. ‘‘Could this 
man be a Pierson!” He looked like a villain, with 
his black-bearded face and a slouch hat that con- 
cealed the upper half of his countenance. 

The girls had been making numerous éxploring 
expeditions into the neighboring guiches, where they 
walked along the narrow cow-paths in mid-air on the 
hill-sides and got over the steepest places by clinging 
to vines and bushes. But after this little incident of 
the herd, which showed them that one of the villains, 
their enemy, was abroad at all hours, they confined 
their strolls to Preston Gulch and the prairie west of 
them. They preferred not to risk an encounter with 
that villainous looking man. 

In their perigrinations on the prairie above they 
visited a little frame school-house distant half a mile 








***sHoO! SHOO!’ 


**Shoo! shoo!” screamed Nellie, waving an arm at 
them, and ‘Shoo! shoo!” cried Minnie, shaking the 
broom at them, but they would not be ‘“‘shooed”’ 
away. Several of the cows, moreover, had their 
curiosity sufficiently aroused by the slight noise and 
the wild gesticulating, to look up inquiringly, as 
though asking for an interpretation of this little by- 
play on the hillside, then went on calmly eating 
grass and continued posing picturesquely in the little 
stream below. A sudden thought struck both girls; 
**would it be wrong to take toll from those cows for 
trespassing, by extracting from some of those well- 
filled bags a bucket of much-needed nourishment!” 
For several days they had been out of groceries, and 
neither girl had felt well enough to walk over to 
Sawyer’s and back again for milk and eggs. Their 
craving for something besides corn cakes and mo- 
lasses was strong, and so was the temptation which 
was now presenting itself at their very door in the 
shape of divers-colored cows with well-filled bags; 
and these creatures seemed to be offering themselves 
as accomclices to the contemplated deed. While the 
girls were trying to screw up their courage and drive 
up a cow to the milking place, at the same time that 
they were excitedly endeavoring to ‘‘shoo” off the 
remainder of the herd whose curiosity was bringing 
them around the door of the house, they were very 





SCREAMED NELLIE, WAVING AN ARM AT THEM.” 


from their gulch. This school comprised seven pupils, 
and was presided over by a little woman of eighteen. 
She was a brave little thing who walked six miles a day 
always carried in her hand astout stick with which to 
kill snakes and in her pocket a loaded revolver to use 
when occasion presented itself. The occasion, or 
rather the young man for whom this revolver was 
reserved, had once occupied a warm place in her 
affections, but having proved himself unworthy her 
regard had been rejected. Hearing that he threat- 
ened vengeance, she purchased this revolver which 
she always carried with her in her lonely walks to 
and from school. Thus far in her journeyings 
she had seldom encountered anything but snakes 
and tumble weeds, and was accordingly becoming 
quite an adept in killing the former and catch- 
ing the latter. Almira May, or ‘‘Miss Barker,” 
as the girls addressed her, called on them one 
evening after school and invited them to spend 
the night at her house some Tuesday when they 
had a “‘singing.” There was a church, it appear- 
ed, some twelve miles from Preston Gulch, which 
was attended by settlers of every denomination 
from the country for miles around. The young 
folks of the church were desirous of having good 
singing, also of an excuse for seeing each other, 
so they met once a week and practiced singing 








gospel hymns at the only house that boasted an organ. 
IV. 

On a certain Tuesday afternoon, Nellie and Min- 
nie, according to agreement, went over to the school 
house to go home with Miss Barker. They found 
the teacher and her seven pupils out on the prairie 
on the shady side of the school house. The sun 
beating down on the little frame shell of a house 
made the inside very hot and uncomfortable, so 
whenever the sun was low enough in the western 
sky to allow a shade from the house, Miss Barker 
was in the habit of carrying on the school exercises 
in the open air. The children showed their appre- 
ciation of the cooler breezes by paying more attention 
to their lessons. ‘Though occasionally a child’s atten- 
tion was distracted from a printed description of an 
illustrated rabbit in the book by a presentation of the 
genuine article peeping at them from behind a corn- 
stalk in a field near by. And others became inter- 
ested in certain round holes in the ground near 
where they were standing or seated. These holes 
harbored either snakes or gophers, and which animal 
it might be was a problem which at critical moments 
seemed about to be elucidated, if the suggestion of 
the head of some animal reaching up to the mouth of 
the opening could furnish to the inquiring mind of 
the child a clue to the same. 

That afternoon the wind was very high, and the 
walk of three miles to Miss Barker’s home was a 
long and difficult one. Had the wind been blowing 
in the direction they were going, it would have very 
accommodatingly taken them along with it nolens 
volens, and they would have reached their destina- 
tion in a short time without any exertion on their 
part. But to make headway against the wind re- 
quired a great expenditure of strength and continual 
battling with it. The girls were unable to enjoy 
their walk or take note of their surrroundings, on 
account of their sunbonnetts flapping in their faces, 
and also the necessity that existed of stopping every 
minute to unwind themselves, the wind disposing of 
their skirts in the same way that a market woman 
disposes of a piece of cord when she wishes to ren- 
der lomotion in a chicken rather doubtful of accom- 
plishment and helplessness a certainty. Now and 
then they stopped for rest and refreshments, 
seating themselves in the midst of a patch of 
sand cherries. This luscious fruit grew on little 
plants a foot and less in height, all over the 
prairie, but in the most profusion where the soil 
was the sandiest and offered the least encour- 
agement to the growth of grasses and flowers. 
This seemed a great day for the tumble weeds, which 
rushed past the girls pell-mell, chasing one another 
and defying all efforts of the girls to catch them. 
Evidently, these curious wanderers of the prairie 
were anxious to keep an important appointment at 
some distant point where they were all to assemble 
before night; at any rate there were crowds of them 
traveling in the same direction. 

At last Miss Baker announced that they had 
reached her home. Looking around for signs of a 
house, Nellie and Minnie were surprised to find that 
they were about to walk onto the roof of it from 
where they were standing. It was a large sod house 
built against the side of a hill, and this hillside 
formed one of its walls. Grasses growing out of the 
sod walls and roof made the house appear like a con- 
tinuation of the grassy knoll against which it was 
built. The three girls descended into the gulch and 
passing the milk house, which was a room hollowed 
out of the hillside, they came to the front of the 
house On a pile of sod at the door sat a bashful- 
looking young man who had evidently just come in 
from hunting, for his gun leaned against the door 
beside him and a bag of game lay at his feet. His 
sister remarked that she was glad he had brought 
home some chickees for supper, then led the way 
into the house without giving an introduction. It was 
as well that she did not, for he looked frightened 
enough already. There was no one in the house, 
but it presented a very home-like air. A row of 
custard pies cooling in their pans on the clean, un- 
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painted pine board table showed that the presiding 
genius of the place had not long been absent from 
the cosy scene. Three deep-set windows afforded 
plenty of light to the large room and sufficient space 
on their wide sills for large, thriving geranium 
plants that were partly in bloom. The bareness of 
the clean floor was relieved here and there by home- 
made rag rugs. Across one end of the room, cutting 
off about one quarter of its space, was a calico cur- 
tain behind which were two beds, and at the side of 
each bed a bureau, which consisted of a large dry 
goods box partitioned off into shelves and neatly 
covered avd curtained with calico. A rag rug beside 
each bed completed the furnishings of the bedrooms, 
At the opposite end of the room were the kitchen 
and parlors» In the corner to the right of a window 
full of flowering scarlet geraniums was the kitchen 
with its cooking stove and mud-plastered walls, the 
latter decorated with bright tins and black pots and 
kettles. To the left of this window, in the other 
corner, was the parlor, which contained a modern- 
made organ with an imposing cathedral back, looking 
in its present surroundings like a fish out of water. 
On the floor in front of the organ was the newest and 
brightest of all the rag rugs. Over the organ on the 
mud-plastered wall hung a marriage certificate, that 
of Mr. and Mrs. Barker, looking about as old as the 
couple to which it referred. To our city giris, the 
most novel decorations were some green plants grow- 
ing from the hill-side wall of the room and various 
articles that hung from the rafters overhead. Among 
the latter were some agricultural implements, a side 
of bacon, bunches of herbs and onions, bags of seed, 
ears of corn, and a lot of sheep’s wool all carded and 
spun. By the side of a little stand made out of a 
box and fixed up with a cover and curtains of calico, 
was a capacious rocking chair with wide-embracing 
arms. A worn rug in front of this chair, together 
with some articles on the stand, to-wit: a large 
family bible, ‘‘Dr. Gunn’s Family Physician,” a 
spectacle case and a work basket, the latter contain- 
ing among other things a half-knit pair of socks, 
gave strong indications of this being the special 
corner in which officiated the presiding genius of this 
place. 

The three girls had just finished disposing of one 
of the before-mentioned pies when Mrs. Barker bustled 
on the scene. She was a stout, jolly looking woman 
whose cheery voice and comfortable presence was all 
that had been wanting to make this homely sod 
house seem an ideal home. She had been down the 
gulch ‘‘a little ways,” she said, gathering wild grapes 
and hops of which she had a large apron full. As 
she sat in her large chair, which she completely 
filled, picking over the hops, in which occupation our 
two city girls helped, she interrogated them about 
their life back East as well as their life on the claim. 
Mrs. Barker, like all the other settlers they had met, 
thought it strange that city girls like themselves 
could be contented to settle in this wild region. 

‘“‘Didn’t you think it awful when you first came 
here?” she asked them. 

“Yes,” said Nellie, ‘‘we thought it awful—nice.”’ 

‘‘Well, I never!’ ejaculated the old lady, looking 
at the girls curiously over her spectacles. 

At the supper table the young man and his father, 
both very quiet and subdued in manner, took part in 
the eating but not much in the conversatton. When- 
ever the old man did venture a remark, his wife or 
daughter extinguished him in a very business-like 
way, as though they were in the habit of determining 
the occasions when it was necessary for him to give 
his opinion on any subject. 

Before the dishes were cleared away several young 
men arrived. They sat ina row, looking rather 
bashful in the presence of Nellie and Minnie, to 
whom they were not introduced until they had been 
in the house for some time. By eight o’clock all the 
company had assembled. There were ten men and 
five women, and of these women three were unmar- 
ried. ‘The seating accommodations of the room were 
tried to their utmost capacity. Everything was util- 
ized for seats, even a couple of bags of meal and of 








flour, and the two beds, from before which the 
calico curtain had been withdrawn to throw both 
rooms into one. The women sat together by them- 
selves and were the objective point of many shy 
glances from the masculine side of the room. When 
the singing began, as many as three persons were 
compelled to look on the same book, and this circum- 
stance seemed not at all disagreeable to the young 
men and women, as it brought one feminine head 
into close juxtaposition to two masculines. Miss 
Barker was the organist and leader. She played with 
great facility but apparently scorning to pay any 
attention to so minor a matter as tune, the effect 
was not all that could be desired. Among the men 
were some good singers who sang bass and tenor 
correctly by note. These complained of the discord; 
but Miss Barker, who believed that everything should 
be done quickly, could not see that there was no 
necessity for being half a bar in advance of the sing- 
ers, and on account of her leadership felt privileged 
to blame them for the discord every time that they 
failed to reach the end of the bar as soon as she did. 
Had it not been for this discrepancy in time between 
the accompaniment and the words, and had every- 
thing run smoothly, the singing would have been a 
success, for good voices were not wanting. But all 
things considered, the crowd had a nice time, the 











short time ago by appearing so suddenly on the brow 
of the hill. As they gave their letters to the mail 
carrier they were conscious that the villain was 
glowering at them darkly from under the brim of his 
felt hat, which was drawn down over his eyes. That 
he would reveal to the other man the place of their 
abode, was their greatest fear. But they hoped that 
he had not recognized them. He had not glanced at 
them that other day, and accordingly might not know 
them. But then, girls were not so numerous that he 
would be unable to guess that they belonged to the 
little frame house in the gulch. 
v: 

One day when Nellie was up on the prairie getting 
vegetables for dinner, Minnie who was alone in the 
house, saw a man on horseback descending into the 
guich. She was very much startled and watched him 
with bated breath. He came down to the little 
stream without once looking towards the house, and 
after his horse had stood there for a few minutes 
drinking, he went up to the side of the gulch the way 
he had come down, still looking neither to the right 
nor to the left of him. She recognized him as the 
“villain!” A few minutes afterwards Nellie, greatly 
excited, came tearing down the hill-side. She had 
just met the ‘‘villain,” she said, face to face and he 
had looked at her very hard without saying anything 
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‘*DON’T BE CEREMONIOUS,” SAID HE, “‘BUT JUST TUMBLE IN ON US WHENEVER YOU FEEL LIKE IT.” 


majority not allowing so small a matter as time to 
bother them in the least. After singing, came re- 
freshments, which were rolled out from under the 
bed by Mr. Barker, senior, who got down on all 
fours for that purpose. These were about fifteen 
watermelons that had been stowed away here to be 
on hand for time of action. One young woman 
stayed all night. There were only two beds, but 
Almira May slept in one bed with her parents, the 
three visitors in the other and the young man of the 
house in his accustomed bed, a shake-down in the 
parlor. The two beds were head to head, so Minnie 
and Nellie lay awake most of the night listening, 
without any desire on their part, to a duet of snores 
from the old folks. The young man, too, from the 
other side of the curtain joined in every now and 
then, filling up the few gaps left by his parents. 

The girls could not be prevailed upon to remain 
another night and went home after breakfast, accom- 
panying Miss Barker as far the school house. From 
the school house they went to Nellie’s turnip field, 
where they sat down and waited for the mail car- 
rier, who was due that morning. They were sur- 
prided when he drove up, to see that he was not 
alone; and this surprise was changed to fear when 
they perceived that the man sitting beside him was 
the dark-faced villain who had startled them but a 





and she had looked at him just as intently and she 
too had made no remarks. 

‘‘Well, what happened?” asked Minnie expectantly. 

‘Oh, nothing,” answered Nellie, then added with 
what seemed to her sister uncalled for enthusiasm. 
*‘But what do you think Minnie! he has the hand- 
somest brown eyes! My! but they are nice!” 

“Oh, he has, has he!” said Minnie dryly, then 
added: ‘‘Well, eyes or no eyes, I’m afraid of that 
man. I think it looks somewhat suspicious his hang- 
ing around our gulch and pretending too that he sees 
neither us nor the house.” 

‘“*Well,” said Nellie, her blue eyes sparkling with 
merriment, ‘the didn’t pretend that I was invisible 
when we met on the prairie just now.” 

That afternoon, they were again startled by seeing 
another man on horseback, this time an old man with 
grey beard and hair, coming down the gulch, driving 
two calves before him. The girls instinctively felt 
that this was the head ‘‘villain,” old man Pierson, 
against whom Mr. Sawyer had particularly warned 
them. They were standing in the door-way as he ap- 
proached the house, and returned his pleasant saluta- 
tion of ‘‘Good day friends!” thinking that his tones 
were very kindly and not at all villainous in character. 
He told them that he was their nearest neighbor and 
that they must be sociable and come to see his folks 
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spend the night. Then he gave directions how to 
reach his house. While he was talking so hospitably 
the girls marvelled, wondering whether it was alla 
blind to entrap them and get their land.” However, 
they thought it best to propitiate the ‘‘old villain” if 
such he was, and so responded to his friendliness in 
a polite though reserved way. While standing there 
the horse became interested in the broom which it 
began to sample in a very voracious manner, and the 
girls thinking the horse must be starved, were be- 
coming very anxious about the fate of their only 
broom. But Mr. Pierson perceived matters in time 
to seize the handle and rescue the broom, just as it 
was disappearing from view into the animal’s capacious 
jaw. Then perceiving that the two girls were look- 
ing uneasily at their little house, as though fearful 
that it too would soon follow the broom the old man 
remarked that he guessed he would better go before 
his horse did any more damage, and smiling at them 
pleasantly he turned his reluctant steed about and 
continued down the gulch, driving the calves before 
him. ‘‘So that is the head villain!” they exclaimed 
puzzledly as soon as he was out of hearing. 

This week of incidents had not yet ended when 
they had a pleasant surprise in a visit from a very 
comical, though nice little woman, Mrs. Meredith who 
was the daughter of the enemy? She told them that 
she was a widow living with her brother the second 
*villain” who was holding down a claim two miles 
east of them. Her chief characteristic was a guile- 
less expression of interest and surprise at everything 
she saw or heard and she was very talkative. The 
girls had found a baby jack rabbit which they had 
tamed and it was very much at home in the little 
house, hopping about on the floor and jumping on the 
bed where it curled up contentedly on a pillow for its 
frequent naps. 

‘*Well! well!” the little woman kept exclaiming, 
“I never seen anything like it! Why do you know,” 
turning to the girls with a very serious expression of 
countenance, ‘‘when that rabbit grows big it will 
have the largest ears you ever seen, and if you take 
it te the city with you it will be a curiosity, and do 
you know, you could get a lot of money for it!” A 
rattlesnake skin that Minnie had gotten from Mr. 
Sawyer and stuffed with straw was looking quite life- 
like as it hung from a nail on the wall. When Mrs. 
Meredith found that it was stuffed she exclaimed: 

‘‘How smart you girls are to do such things, and 
city girls too! Well I never!’ Then very impressively, 
“Do you know, you could get a lot of money for that 
in the city!” 

The comical looking little woman took everything 
so earnestly and seriously, as though in unconscious 
retaliation for the comical light in which she appeared 
to every one. Even the blue ribbon bow with which 
she had decorated herself for this visit, and which 
evidently did not often get an airing, seemed inclined 
to make light of her. Throughout the visit it was 
dropping off at unexpected moments as if not on 
sufficiently intimate terms with the little lady to 
remain long attached to her person. When she was 
taking her departure, she was accompanied by the 
girls to the top of the opposite hill and here, while 
she was pointing out her house and urging them to 
visit her, the blue bow made a last desperate attempt 
to escape from her custody. But just as it was about 
to accompany the first breeze that came along, she 
made a grab for it as she walked towards her house 
she was seen, much to the girls’ relief, to pocket the 
troublesome thing. 

The day following brought another visitor, Mrs. 
Pierson who was very friendly indeed, urged them to 
be neighborly and visit her real often. How this 
friendliness of the Piersons contrasted with the cold- 
ness of Mrs. Sawyer who had never yet set foot in 
their house. 

(Continued. ] 
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MY NEW CABIN HOME. 





“A cabin on the prairie is better than a palace in Utopia.” 
Air—My Old Cabin Home. 


My home is on a prairie 
Of the free and fertile West, 
Where far afield the summer grains are growing; 
And we win from Nature's soil 
All the guerdon of our toil, 
As we reap abundant harvest of the sowing. 


Chorus—Here is my new cabin home, 
Dearer to me than all other; 
Here lives my wife, she’s the joy of my life, 
And my child in the arms of its mother. 


Oh, better than a palace 
Is the home we call our own, 
With heart and will for everv task and duty, 
And with love to lighten care 
We will find the world more fair 
As we journey on in ways of truth and beauty. 
Chorus— 
Oh, my home is in the West, 
’Tis the land I love the best, 
With the future waiting fair and far before us; 
In the days that are to come 
We will celebrate the home 
By singing o’er again the settler’s chorus— 


Chorus— 
ISADORE BAKER. 


What a Porterhouse Steak Is. 


Very few people who sit down to a good breakfast 
of ‘“‘porterhouse steak” could tell, were they asked, 
what part of a bullock this choice tidbit is cut from. 
The ‘‘porterhouse” is that portion of the beef either 
side of the spine beginning where the ribs end and 
extending along to where the hip-bone begins. The 
tender-loin should form a part of the ‘‘porterhouse.”’ 
This is a narrow strip of succulent and tender flesh 
extending along and protecting the inner sides of the 
spinal column. Its high price is due to its choice 
quality, and the fact that in the largest bullocks there 
are not above ten to twelve pounds of tenderloins. 
The term ‘‘porterhouse” is of English derivation, and 
it has no equivalent in either the German or French 
language, while, on the other hand, tender-loin is 
known among the Germans as “‘lumme!l” and ‘‘fillet,” 
by which latter name it is known among the French. 
The term “‘porterhouse” probably originated from the 
inns and eating-houses of England, also known as 
porter and ale-houses. A customary order was: ‘‘Give 
me a porter and steak,” and in time the name ‘“‘porter- 
house” was probably given to the choice pieces of 
steak as distinguished from the more ordinary kinds. 


The Wondrous Stream of Life. 


When the day is done, when the work of a life is 
finished, when the gold of evening meets the dusk of 
night, beneath the silent stars the tired laborer should 
fallasleep. ‘To outlive usefulness is a double death. 
‘Let me not live after my flame lacks oil, to be the 
snuff of younger spirits.’ When the old oak is visited 
in vain by spring, when light and rain no longer 
thrill, it is not well to stand leafless, desolate, and 
alone, it is better far to fall where nature softly 
covers all with woven moss and creeping vine! How 
little, after all, we know of what is ill or well; how 
little of this wondrous stream of cataracts and pools— 
this streem of life that rises in a world unknown and 
flows to that mysterious sea whose shore the foot of 
one who comes had never pressed! 

‘*How little of this life we know—this straggling 
way of light ’twixt gloom and gloom, this strip of 
land by verdure clad between the unknown wastes, 
this throbbing moment filled with’love and pain, this 





riches all the world.”—Ingersoll. 


The Vibrating Atoms. 

All substances are made up of tiny particles which 
cannot be further reduced in size without change of 
properties and breaking up into their component atoms. 
These particles or groups of atoms are molecules, and 
all matter is trembling with their billions of vibrations 
per second. In solids the molecules are arranged in a 
certain fixed order, and their vibration is in a limited 
space; in liquids they move about in all directions, 
yet none can voluntarily separate themselves from the 
others; while in gases they are in a state of vibration 
so violent that they fly about with marvellous rapidity 
in all directions. Every cubic inch of air contains no 
less than twenty-one trillions of molecules, and every 
point on our skin is bombarded by thousands of mil- 
lions of them every second. Each is so small that 
800 would not extend across the width of the smallest 
line the most powerful microscope shows us. Magnify 
them one trillion diameters, and each atom is the size 
of our globe, each molecule is a planetary system, and 
each air-bubble from the fringe around the water in a 
goblet is a wonderful galaxy. Magnified 10,000 
trillion diameters the air-bubble would have the 
dimensions of our entire stellar system, but would 
contain 50,000 billions of stars instead of the twenty 
millions our best telescopes can show us. If the atoms 
had inhabitants, with our sensations quickened and 
shortened 1,000 billion times to correspond to their 
diminutiveness, each atom would be a world, each 
molecule a solar system, and the revolutions of the 
atoms would give days and years. The atom-dweller 
would see no more of the air-bubble than we see of 
our stellar universe; for, though the air bubble’s 
molecules average eighty million collisions every 
second, thousands and tens of thousands of genera- 
tions of the living beings might exist before a per- 
ceptible alteration of their starry firmament could be 
recorded. Is not our world anatom, our solar system 
a molecule in a stellar-bubble of an unknown and 
mightier creation?—The Atom. 


Where The Time Goes. 

A man whose head is bulging with mathematical 
problems has figured out the disposition of every hour 
of the daily life of an average man, and tells just how 
many hours a man of fifty years has devoted to his 
toilet, meals or newspaper. ‘‘Let us assume,” said 
he, ‘‘that the sleeping hours of an average man will 
number eight daily. That is one-third of his time, so 
that in fifty years your man will have slept all told 
sixteen years and eight months. The man who is 
shaved daily at fifty years probably had his face 
scraped not oftener than three times per week at 
twenty-five years, while during his eighteen years a 
razor never touched his face. Say that the semi- 
centenarian has arranged two shaves a week for fifty 
years, and that will give 5,700 scrapes in the half 
century. At an average of fifteen minutes per shave 
the time devoted to this one small element of life will 
run up to fifty-nine days and nine hours. If aman 
should not shave in fifty years, and then attempt to 
make up his proportion all at once, he would have to 
shave night and day for nearly two months. The 
average man who is not limited to twenty minutes 
for dressing, breakfast, and catching his train, con- 
sumes about thirty minutes in getting inside his 
clothing in the morning. Half an hour per day for 
fifty years would amount to one year fifteen days and 
five hours, so that if a man should dress himself at 
the start in life for the whole tifty years he would 
pass two weeks beyond his first birthday anniversary, 
and this means working twenty-four hours per day. 
A bath should precede dressing, however, and twenty 
minutes a day for that purpose would put a man in 
the tub for eight months thirteen days and eleven 
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hours out of the fifty years. For other demands of 
morning toilet allow ten minutes per day, or four 
months five days and twenty hours in half a century. 
Why, just a single minute every day spent in hunting 
for a collar button means twelve days and fourteen 
hours in the course of fifty years. Half an hour for 
breakfast, forty minutes for lunch, and an hour for 
dinner amounts to five days, and nine hours of eating 
in fifty years in life. The man who spends an hour 
of each day jogging to and from 
business in a horse car may not 
realize it, but is nevertheless true 
that in thirty years one year three 
months one day, and six hours of 
his time will go in that way. 
When a man reckons his time as 
worth fifty cents an hour it seems 
rather rough to think that it takes 
$182.50 worth every year to get 
to business and back home again 
every day, but such is the fact.” 
—Baltimore Sun. 


Woman Goes Shopping. 

How does a woman go shop- 
ping? 

If the writer had been asked 
this question two or three days 
ago, he would have said: 

‘She goes right into a store, pur- 
chases what she wants, and then 
goes home.” 

He has looked into the matter 
and changed his mind. No, a 
woman doesn’t go shopping likea 
man. When aman starts out to 
buy something, he generally 
knows pretty nearly what he 
wants, and he buys it. But with 
a woman it is different. She 





later when he begins a flirtation with a pretty girl at 
the opposite counter. He forgets that she’s a woman 
and goes buying dress goods somewhere else. If he 
had his way he wouldn’t allow a male customer to 
buy a thing from her. The clerk grows tender- 
hearted, the woman goes upstairs. Both are contented 
and happy. 

She tries on cloaks upstairs. She tries on every- 
thing within a radius of 100 yards. Fur-lined cloaks, 








unlaundered shirts for the same party, linen goods, 
crockery ware, table cloths, napkins, shoes, and about 
everything else in the store. 

She arrives home about 6:30 o’clock. Her hus- 
band had been home about half an hour. He is tired 
and hungry. So is she. The fire is out, there is 
nothing to eat, and the husband gets mad. She 
doesn’t. She says that he’s a brute, and doesn’t want 
her to have a good time at all. Then she shows him 
the result of the day’s tour among 
the big establishments. Here is 
the inventory of the stock: One 
bonnet, worth twenty-five cents; 
one-half yard of dress goods, 
cost fifty cents. (‘‘What do you 
want it for?” he asks. She 
doesn’t know, and doesn’t care; 








she’s got it.) One cuspidor, 
twenty-five cents. She has six 
already. One flaming red scarf 
for John, cost fifty cents. He 
almost faints when he sees it. 
One unlaundered shirt, cost thirty- 
seven cents, for John, again. 
John is ready to die, but he says 
its very nice. He will give it 
away on Christmas, together with 
the scarf, to a man he doesn’t 
like. Then she displays forty- 
two different samples of dress 
goods.—Boston Herald. 


Open Your Windows at Night. 
An extraordinary fallacy is the 
dread of night air. What air can 
we breathe at night but night air? 
The choice is between pure night 
air from without and foul air 
from within. Most people prefer 
the latter—an unaccountable 











doesn’t know what she wants 
when she starts out. If she did 
she wouldn’t start. She would 
wait’ until some other day, and 
start without any special object 
in view. She would buy some- 
thing or other before she came 
back, even if it was only a glass 
of ice-cream soda. 

But the ordinary every day 
woman who goes shopping starts 
off early in the morning and 
makes up her mind that she is 
going to have a large sized picnic. 
She hurries the breakfast and 
does the usual morning cleaning 
up in just about ten minutes. 
She hasn’t got time to indulge in 
breakfast herself, but will prob- 
ably bolt a hot cup of coffee. 

With a small handbag contain- 
ing her pocketbook and a few 
other things, she sallies forth. 
She doesn’t go into any particular 
store right away. She looks 
about first and sees just what is 
going on, and what is being dis- 
played. She sees a great many 
things she would like to buy, but 
her pocketbook isn’t fat enough, 
so she postpones the purchase. 

Perhaps its twelve o’clock 
when she arrives at the dress 
goods counter of the big establishment. She wants 
to match an impossible color. She hasn’t got the 
sample with her, but she describes the color to the 
clerk. He will show her all the goods in the depart- 
ment and she will take a sample of each. 

What for? 

She may mean to make a future purchase, but its 
very unlikely. All those samples will find their way 
into her crazy quilt by and by. The poor clerk is 
tired and disgusted, but forgets his sorrows a moment 


picture?” 





choice. What will they say if it 
is proved that fully one-half of 
the diseases we suffer from are 
occasioned by the people sleeping 
with their windows shut. An 
open window most nights in the 
year can never hurt any one. In 
great cities night air is often the 
best and purest to be had in 
twenty-four hours. One could 
better understand shutting the 
windows during the day than 
during the night for the sake of 
the sick. The absence of the 





smoke, the quiet, all tend to make 
the night the best time for aiding 
the patient. One of our highest 
medical authorities on consump- 
tion and climate has told me that 





the air of London is never so good 
as after ten o’clock at night. 

Always air your room, then, 
from the outside air if possible. 
Windows are made to open, doors 














SHE WONDERS STILL. 


Adelaide—“Brother Jack said he saw you at the exhibition last evening, Ned. It’s 80 sweet of you to 
take such an interest in art for my sake. Now, tell me, what did you think of the great Blank Marine 


Ned—“‘Why—aw. There were sev-several ye know. Which one d’ye mean?” 
And Adelaide wondered at the question. Jack had told her that Ned had said tt was se real he 
could feel the motion of the ship. 


ulsters, all sorts of garments, and all sorts of styles 
goon one by one. Some are too big, others too small; 
some too cheap, others too dear. She tries on all the 
cloaks in the department, and will send across the 
street to try on all they’ve got in another store if 
some one will go for her. She doesn’t buy a cloak, 
or an ulster, ora garment. She only tried them on 
to see how they felt. Then she goes with her newly 
purchased bonnet frame into another department. 
She looks at hosiery, gloves, scarfs for her husband, 





are made to shut—a truth which 
seems extremely difficult of appre- 
hension. Every room must be 
aired from without, every passage 
from within.—Sanitary World. 


Ingersoll’s Explanation. 

Here is the way Ingersoll puts 
it: ‘‘Here isashoe shop. One 
man in the shop is always busy through the day. In 
the evening he goes courting some nice girl. There 
are five other men in the shop that don’t do any such 
thing. They spend half their working evenings in dis- 
sipation. The first young man by and by cuts out these 
others and gets a boot and shoe store of hisown. Then 
he marries and is able take his wife out riding. The 
five former companions, who see him indulging in this 
luxury, retire to a saloon and pass resolutions that there 
is an eternal struggle between labor and capital.” 
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You can now take a Pullman sleeper at Chicago 
and go to Tacoma and Portland without change, the 
route being by way of the Wisconsin Central and 
Northern Pacific roads. This run of 2,548 miles is 
the longest continuous sleeping-car service in the 
world, being 236 miles longer than that from Chicago 
to San Diego via the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe 
road. The emigrant enjoys a like convenience, a 
colonist sleeper running through on the same train as 
the Pullman. Only one change of cars is now 
necessary between the Atlantic cities and the Pacific 
Coast. I remember the time when there were two 
changes between Washington and New York, a dis- 
tance of 250 miles, and one of them was effected by 
an omnibus ride across Philadelphia. 

Unper the constitution of North Dakota the 
capital Will remain at Bismarck. Other important 
towns having aspirations for capital honors were 
placated by a liberal distribution of State institutions 
yet to be built. Much the most eligible place geograph- 
ically for the capital of the new State is Jamestown, 
because it has both north and south and east and 
west lines of railroad and is situated near the center 
of population, but the question of location could not 
be decided as an original proposition, as in South 
Dakota. Bismarck had already spent about $100,000 
on a capitol building for the Territory, besides con- 
tributing a large area of ground, not only for the 
building itself but for future sale in town lots to pay 
for putting up the two projected wings. The con- 
stitutional convention wisely concluded that Bismarc« 
had an equitable claim to keep what she had secured 
at so serious a cost and that there were no strong 
reasons for abandoning the capitol building now 
owned by the State and going into a scramble for a 
new location. 


In South Dakota the voters will have their say on 
the capital question at the polls this month. Sioux 
Falls, the largest city, puts in a strong claim, but 
labors under the disadvantage of being on the ex- 
treme eastern boundary of the State. Aberdeen, the 
second city, is not in the race, having modestly kept 
out because of her location in the northern tier of 
counties. Pierre, on the Missouri, and Huron, Red- 
field and Mitchell, each well situated for railway 
facilities and for geographical position, are active 
competitors with Sioux Falls. Pierre has been some- 
what damaged by the recent newspaper exposure of 
the operations of an- absurd real estate speculation, 
which has been selling shares of stock in options on 
real estate in that town, the purchasers of the stock 
paying ten dollars per share to create an electioneer- 
ing fund and agreeing to pay ninety dollars more for 
taking up the options on the Pierre real estate, in 
case that town secures the capital. This scheme 
is regarded as a hittle too bare-faced, even in a region 
where the “boomer” has avery wide swing. For 
beauty and healthfulness of location Mitchell is not 
surpassed. The town is built on high ground, with 
good drainage into the James River, and the neigh 
boring valley, with its groves, forms an agreeable 
contrast with the monotony of the prairies. Mitchell 
has now about 3,000 inhabitants. 


In Montana Helena keeps the capital, as she ought 
to do, being the railway, commercial and political 
center of the State. The constitutional convention 
amused itself in committee of the whole by tossing 
the prize about from one town to another for a few 





days and then decided finally to leave it where it is. 
In building her stately court house Helena made 
ample provision for its occupancy by the different 
branches of the new State government until such a 
time as the State may see fit to erect a building of its 
own. In few of the older States are the officials any 
more comfortably and luxuriously accommodated than 
they will be in Montana by the liberality of Lewis and 
Clarke County, and for the legisJature there are two 
fine halls of convenient size in the same building. 


In Washington the capital is to remain at Olympia 
until the people decide upon another location. The 
method of arriving at a decision is a novel one. At 
the first election, when the constitution is to be voted 
on, every elector may vote for the town of his choice 
for the future capital. If no town has a clear majority 
of all the votes cast, a second trial is to be had at the 
ensuing regular general election, and then the voters 
will be restricted in their choice to the three towns 
having the most votes at the first election. In case 
no one of the three receives a majority the question 
will come up again at the next general election and 
then the choice will be narrowed down to the two 
highest at the last previous election. If each town 
should vote for itself the three entries for the second 
race would of course be the three most populous 
places, namely, Tacoma, Seattle and Spokane Falls, 
but neither one of the three has heretofore been an 
aspirant. North Yakima and Ellensburgh have been 
the active claimants, with occasional pleas from Van- 
couver, on the Columbia, Pasco at the junction of the 
Snake and Columbia and the new town of Waterville 
in the extreme elbow of the Big Bend Country. If 
Walla Walla is in the race and should be able to con- 
centrate upon herself the farming vote of the popu- 
lous region south of Snake River she may win a place 
in the second running, although she is but a few 
miles from the Oregon boundary. Spokane Falls is 
too much absorbed in the rebuilding of her burnt 
business district to take much interest in the question. 
Tacoma is supposed to back Ellensburgh while Seattle 
is for North Yakima. . 


Ir I had the power to select a capital for the new 
State of Washington I think I should not hesitate to 
name the town of North Yakima. My reasons for 
the choice would be many. First the location of the 
place near the geographical center of the State and 
near the center of population and its situation on the 
great trunk line railroad which traverses the State for 
almost its entire length from east to west would be an 
important consideration. Then the new Vancouver 
and Yakima Railroad, now building, which will open 
a direct route to all points on the Lower Columbia, 
would have weight. Afterwards, the pleasant, shady 
town itself would be attractive, with its abundance 
of water rippling in clear streams beside the roadway 
of every street and helping the warm sunshine and 
the prolific soil to make beautiful lawns and gardens 
and to grow in abundance all the good things which 
the earth yields. And finally I should not forget the 
intelligent and enterprising people who in four years 
time have transformed the desert into a garden, and 
who are ready to co-operate in all liberal ways to en- 
large their handsome town of 3,000 inhabitants into 
one of the most delightful capital cities in the West. 


NORTHWESTERN sentiment is unanimous for hold- 
ing the World’s Fair of 1892 at Chicago. The other 
cities competing for the prize are Washington, New 
York and St. Louis. Washington is a terror for heat 
during the three summer months and the month of 
September. All the residents who can get away 
escape to the sea-shore or the mountains. The fair 
would be a financial failure if held there. St. Louis 
is if possible hotter than Washington. It is probably 
the most disagreeable city for a summer sojourn on 
the entire continent. In neither Washington nor St. 
Louis are the hotel facilities at all adequate to taking 
care of the crowds that must visit a great exposition 
to make it a success. New York has hotels enough 
and being on the sea shore is not excessively torrid 
during the warm months, but it has no public spirit 





and of all American cities it is the least American in 
its population, its industries, its business methods 
and its social life. It contains more Irish than Dublin, 
more Germans than Frankfort, and more Italians 
than Palermo. It is a vast hodge podge of foreign 
materials. Chicago is the coolest large city in the 
country, has ample hotel accommodations and typifies 
American progress far better than any Atlantic sea- 
board locality. Intelligent foreigners who will come 
to the great fair will want to see the forces that are at 
work in the heart of the continent, in what was but 
a few years ago the remote West, building up the 
new American civilization and the new American 
race. They will not care much for the semi-European- 
ism of the Atlantic Coast. 


MAJ. J. W. PowE.L, Director of the U. S. Geolog- 
ical Survey, who accompanied the Senate Committee 
on Irrigation on their recent tour through the North- 
west, probably knows more about the western half of 
the Continent than any other man living. He has 
been an explorer and pathfinder in the mountains and 
on the great plains and through the deep canyons of 
great rivers almost ever since the close of the Civil 
War. When the war broke out he was a college pro- 
fessor in Illinois. He went into the artillery service, 
lost an arm at Shiloh, rose to the position of Chief of 
Artillery in one of the great armies, and then, when 
peace was restored, unbuckled his sword and went 
back to his professor’s desk. Thence he was soon 
summoned by the Government to undertake import- 
ant surveys in the new Territories. He is now the 
head of the extensive organization which is prosecut- 
ing a geological survey of the entire country. In- 
cidental to this work, and authorized by a special act 
of Congress, is the survey of the streams and drain- 
age basins in the arid regions, and the reservation of 
reservoir sites, with a view to the construction of 
future irrigation works. Major Powell is a man of 
about fifty-five, of a somewhat gnarled and rugged ap- 
pearance, showing the traces of the many hardships 
and rude adventures he has gone through; but of a 
genial temper and anactiveand buoyant spirit. He is 
an exceeding interesting talker, whether in conversa- 
tion or on his feet before public assemblies, and brims 
over with scientific information which he has the art 
of making entertaining to the most unscientific 
listener. 


THE Rev. Clay McCauley, formerly pastor of the 
Unitarian church in St. Paul, and lately editor of the 
Minneapolis Commercial Bulletin, has gone to Japan 
upon a very interesting mission. In connection with 
the Rey. Mr. Knapp, who has been a year in that 
country, he is to represent American Unitarianism 
and to labor to secure a footing among the intelligent 
classes of the Japanese for that form of religion. 
This movement has the support of three members of 
the Imperial Cabinet and of one of the most import- 
ant of the universities. ‘The columns of the leading 
daily newspaper are to be open for articles on the 
subject and a weekly paper will be started to advocate 
the faith. It appears that the educated classes in 
Japan are philosophic rationalists, or agnostics, who 
have outgrown the old Shinto and Buddhist religions 
and who are eagerly looking to America for a faith 
that will be superior to superstition and super- 
naturalism and will at the same time inculcate ethics 
and promote worship. Unitarianism, or, as Dr. 
McCauley calls it, rationalized Christianity, they think 
may meet their wants and they are disposed to aid in 
its spread throughout the empire. 


RELIGIONS move around the globe from east to 
west, following the course of the sun. Europe and 
Africa got their faiths from Asia and America 
accepted the beliefs of Europe. Now it seems that 
tne Japanese are reaching out across what to them is 
the eastern sea for a new religion to supplant their 
outworn theologies. Perhaps Unitarianism will suit 
them. In this country it is not a very vital religion. 


It stands midway between orthodoxy and modern 
rationalism and agnosticism—a wide field, it would 
seem, yet it has shown little power of expansion. It 
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has its roots in New England and spyeads only where 
New England people of the most intellectual sort 
have settled, in this or the preceding generation. It 
is a refined and optimistic Deism, which does not 
touch the masses, because it has no dogma of an 
eternal hell with which to terrify them and no 
p:.ternal Providence to reward them in return for 
worship. According to Unitarian belief sin brings 
its own punishment, mankind progress to higher 
levels by the force of divine laws and there is no 
power in prayer to bring a loaf to the door of the 
righteous man who is hungry. 


THE Minnesota State Fair was a great success this 
year. Wisely held at an earlier date than usual, and 
before the Autumn rains generally occur, it had fair 
weather for eight days out of nine. The exhibits 
were good, the special features attractive, the crowds 
large and the financial outcome excellent. President 
Bushnell, who personally directed the fair with 
diligent labor and never-failing enthusiasm, is warmly 
praised by the press and has been commended in 
special resolutions adopted by the St. Paul Chamber 
of Commerce. 


Wm. TuHAw, the Pittsburg millionaire, who died 
recently, was the largest individual land owner in 
Dakota. He held about 60,000 acres along the North- 
ern Pacific line, chiefly in Barnes, Stutsman and Bur- 
leigh counties, purchased with preferred stock many 
years ago. His Dakota estate has been managed by 
Capt. McClelland, formerly a member of Congress 
from Pennsylvania. Mr. Thaw was a manof amiable 
character and benevolent disposition. He left a half 
a million to charities and directed his executors to 
cancel about an equal amount of the notes and 
mortgages of poor men to whom he had loaned money 
from kindly motives. It is reported that he was 
worth fifteen millions. 


Tue big Sioux Reservation, west of the Missouri 
River, in South Dakota, will not be thrown open to 
settlement until next Spring. Congress must first 
ratify the work of the Commission and the Govern- 
ment must afterwards survey the land. There is not 
likely to be any stampede of new settlers. The coun- 
try is not a bit better than that north of it, west of 
Mandan, which has had the advantages of free entry 
and railway facilities for many years and is still very 
sparsely populated. After the Oklahoma experience 
land-seekers will not again rush by thousands into a 
new region, without informing themselves as to its 
resources, solely for the reason that settlement has 
hitherto been excluded by Indian treaties. The Sioux 
country has much excellent grazing ground, but it is 
not a safe farming country without irrigation and 
irrigation is only feasible on a few narrow strips of 
bottoms along the streams. 


Many people in Minneapolis were in doubt last 
Spring as to the expediency of holding an exposition 
this year. They feared that the general dullness of 
times in the city and State would make the event a 
financial failure and were disposed to advise that the 
present year should be passed over. More enter- 
prising counsels prevailed however, and the result 
has been very gratifying. Manager Byron can now 
foot up his attendance and receipts and make the best 
showing of any year in the history of the institution. 
Some taking new features were introduced, such as 
the Japanese artisans, the trained seals and Capt. 
Boyntou swimming in the big tank in his rubber suit. 
The art display was good, though not equalling in 
general interest that of last year. The exposition 
was much more popular with the masses of Minne- 
apolis people as an evening resort than ever before. 
To hear a concert of excellent music, to see over five 
hundred good paintings, some of them masterpieces, 
and to wander among the varied attractions of the 
general display, was to secure a large amount of 
rational enjoyment for the small sum of twenty-five 
cents. 








The Teachings of Epictetus are published in a 
volume of 210 pages, cloth, by John B. Alden, New 
York and sent by mail for forty cents. Epictetus has 
been called the noblest of the Stoics. His writings 
are characterized by simplicity, earnestness and no- 
bility. They inculcate a pure ethical standard of living. 


In Three Cities and a State or Two, by George 
S. Fraser, is a pleasant story of foreign travel, foreign 
fortune and title hunting and honest American love, 
which in the end wins the day. The volume also in- 
cludes four short stories by the same author. New 
York, G. P. Putnam’s Sons. St. Paul Book and 
Stationery Company; price seventy-five cents. 


Justin McCarthy’s Short History of Ireland isa 
timely and interesting book. It is written with the 
warm sympathy for the Irish people which we might 
expect from an author who has of late become one of 
the foremost political leaders in the cause of home 
rule. Published by John B. Alden, New York and 
sent by mail for forty-five cents. The work makes a 
volume of 163 pages and is handsomely bound in 
green and gold. 


Beecher’s Lectures to Yonng Men were delivered 
and first printed many years ago, when the great 
preacher was in his prime. Now that they have been 
republished it is interesting to note how fresh and 
vigorous they are and how they deal with moral ques- 
tions and life problems that never grow old. They 
are remarkable for their eloquence, originality of 
thought and moral force. John B. Alden, New York; 
150 pages, cloth; sent by mail for eighty cents. 


A Clowerdale Skeleton, by C. Lauron Hooper, is a 
clever story of life in a dull little Eastern village, 
where the students in a medical college furnish a 
good share of the humor and romance which brighten 
the place. There are some quaint characters in the 
tale, such as are pretty sure to be found in such 
quiet, old grass-grown towns, where idiosyncracies 
are not worn off by contact with busy multitudes, 
but have opportunity to develop undisturbed. New 
York, John B. Alden; price seventy-five cents. 


The latest document issued by Frank H. Hagerty, 
the Dakota Commissioner of Immigration, is called 
‘A Dictionary of Dakota.” It is a neat little pamph- 
let containing a multitude of facts about the resources 
and capabilities of the great Territory now in process 
of division into two States. The alphabetical arrange- 
ment of the paragraphs is novel and convenient. The 
writer is Moses Folsom, of St. Paul, an experienced 
journalist, who has gained his knowledge of the sub- 
jects he treats by spending a great deal of time in Dako- 
ta, among the farmers as well as in the towns,and mak- 
ing the acquaintance of all classes of settlers. Commis- 
sioner Hagerty will mail the pamphlet free of charge 
to all who address him at his office in Aberdeen, S. D. 


It can hardly be said that there is room for a new 
biography of Benjamin Franklin, after the recent ap- 
pearance of Parton’s excellent work and of the 
volume in the ‘‘American Men of Letters” series, in 
which Franklin’s literary efforts are made the special 
theme; but so conspicuous a figure in the public life 
of the nation could not be omitted from the ‘‘Amer- 
ican Statesmen” series; so John T. Morse, Jr., who 
edits that series and who had already contributed to 
it excellent lives of John Adams, John Quincy 
Adams and Thomas Jefferson, has just filled the gap 
with a book of 400 pages. His Benjamin Franklin 


is a clear, straight-forward narrative, dealing almost 
wholly with the public side of Franklin’s career. 
The famous autobiography, which stands among the 
master-pieces of English prose, has left little room 
for any writer to sketch Franklin’s early years or to 
dwell upon the traits of his robust and original char- 





acter. Mr. Morse has wisely limited his account of 
Franklin as a lad and a young printer and editor to 
the two opening chapters, all the rest of the book 
being devoted to his lo.g and remarkable career as a 
statesman and diplomatist. Published by Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co , Boston, and for sale by St. Paul Book 
and Stationery Co.; price $1.25. 


Monopolies and the People, by Charles Whiting 
Baker, associate editor of the Engineering News, is 
a thoughtful and fair-minded book, which discusses 
one of the most vital questions of the day in the 
light of recent experience and of the newideas which 
the agitation of the past few years has brought to the 
surface of public opinion. The writer regards the 
trust and other forms of consolidated corporate action 
which aim at monopoly as the natural outgrowth 
of excessive competition. ‘The remedy, he thinks, is 
not to be found in more competition, but in intelli- 
gent government control, which shall respect the 
rights of capital while protecting the interests of the 
people. He would have the National Government 
own the road beds, tracks and permanent improve- 
ment of the railways and lease them to companies by 
geographical districts. Cities should own their street 
railways, gas and water works, electric light plants, 
ete. Manufacturing and trade combinations must 
remain in private hands, but he would legalize them 
under the restrictions of publicity, of a prohibition of 
discrimination between purchasers and of other legal 
regulations to prevent them from making an undue 
profit by laying an exhorbitant tax upon the public. 
The author belongs to the new school of political 
economists, who recognize the fact that the tendency 
of modern competition is to destroy itself by its own 
intensity and that all the strenuous efforts to keep it 
alive by the force of legal enactment and public 
sentiment have thus far proved unavailing. New 
York, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, publishers. For sale by 
St. Paul Book and Stationery Co.; price $1.25. 





If the reading public in this country is not well- 
informed about our sister republic of Mexico it will 
not be the fault of the letter-writers and the bo>k 
publishers. The theme is fascinating to the tourist 
with an aptitude for literary work, because of the 
sharp and picturesge contrasts between Mexican life 
and the common-place business life of our own land. 
The latest book of travel on the other side of the Rio 
Grande is entitled Mexico, Picturesque, Political and 
Progressive and is the joint work of two ladies, Mrs. 
Mary Elizabeth Blake and Mrs. Margaret F. Sullivan. 
It is readable and instructive. Mrs. Blake writes the 
chapters on Mexican life and scenery, and her pictures 
are vivid and entertaining. In some things, she 
thinks, we Americans might take lessons from our 
neighbors. One is the universal courtesy of all classes 
in Mexico. ‘*Wehave found the people courteous be- 
yond expression,” she says. ‘“The poorest laborer as 
gracefully lifts his hat as the high-bred gentleman, 
and the kindness of unassuming hospitality opens 
every house, rich and poor, to the visitor. Then 
there is the good, honest building, without sham or 
pretence, which looks as if it were made for eternity. 
There is the power of restfulness and leisure, which 
though unhappily a crying evil here, would be one 
of the cardinal virtues if we could only ingraft it on 
our stubborn, rushing, uneasy nervousness. There 
is their way of holding the dear, dark little babies, 
with a long fold of the nurse’s rebozo, or scarf, wound 
around the little creature from mouth to hips, sup- 
porting the back and neck well, and throwing the 
child’s weight on the bearer’s shoulder instead of her 
arms and hips. And there are the exquisitely clean 
streets, which would make us blush hot with shame, 
remembering the filth of Chicago and New York, if 
our sallow Eastern skins could ever show so beneficent 
a change of color.” 

In the chapters on ‘Political and Progressive 
Mexico,” Mrs. Sullivan describes a substantial pro- 
gress in education, manufactures, national finances 
and public works. Boston, published by Lee & 
Shepard. St. Paul Book and Stationery Company; 
price $1.50. 
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GEORGE W. HUNT, 


George W. Hunt, of Walla Walla, Washington, is 
one of the most energetic and successful railroad men 
of the day. It is commonly said in the Pacific North- 
west that he has constructed more lines of road with 
his own individual means and by his own individual 
exertions than any other man living. He selects the 
routes for his roads, appoints his engineers, employs 
his graders, owns his teams, wagons and tools, runs 
the boarding camps for his men, saws his ties and 
bridge timbers in his own mills, buys his rails, en- 
gines and cars, and after paying the large sums re- 
quired from his own bank account, he issues bonds and 
offers them to Eastern investors. In this way he has 
already completed 163 miles of first-class road and has 
160 more miles projected. He does the work of about 
a dozen men, is on the move all the time, knows per- 
sonally pretty much every man of any importance in all 
the towns and farming districts reached by his lines, 
and is heartily liked by them all as the 
best friend of the region, who has given 
them competitive railway service and 





vass-covered wagon, with the trail-wagon attached, 
hauled by mules or oxen over the rough roads of the 
mountains and the plains; later, when the railways 
came, by the steel rail and the iron horse. In many 
a mining camp, in early days, when supplies ran 
short and beans had come to be a necessity and dried 
apples a luxury, the arrival of Hunt’s wagons caused 
general rejoicing. He freighted to the new Salmon 
River district in Idaho, in 1862, making ferry boats of 
his wagon boxes to cross the waters of the rivers and 
swimming his stock. Some men of his party made 
the first discovery of gold at Bannock, in Montana, 
that year. He sent his wagon train from Deer Lodge 
to Walla Walla over the Mullan road, and crossed the 
mountains himself by the Lo Lo trail to the new 
mines. The same season he rode to Walla Walla and 
loading his wagons with fresh provisions and vege- 
tables went to Auburn, Idaho. Made another trip from 
The Dalles, hauling freight to Auburn, then returned 
to Colorado by way of Portland and San Francisco, and 





From freighting to railroad building was a very 
natural change for Mr. Hunt. He owned a large 
number of work animals and understood the manage- 
ment of men as well as stock. He took a contract in 
1883 for grading ten miles on the Oregon Short Line, 
from Payette to near the Weiser River, and shortly 
afterwards a contract on the Blue Mountain line of 
the Oregon Railway & Navigation Company. In 1884 
he graded several miles for the Oregon Pacific and 
thirteen miles of the Pomeroy Branch of the O. R. & 
N. In 1885 he built part of the O. R. & N.’s line 
from Colfax to Farmington and took an important 
contract for mountain grade and tunnels on the Cas- 
cade Division of the Northern Pacific. He built 
thirty-eight miles of this road, including a short tun- 
nel and most of the heavy work on both sides of the 
great Stampede Tunnel, The year after the com- 
pletion of this contract he built ten miles for the 
Seattle, Lake Shore & Eastern Railroad. In 1887 he 
took a contract from the newly organized Oregon & 
Washington Territory Company to 
build from Wallula to Pendleton and 
Centerville, which opened the way, 
through the financial weakness of the 








its natural results in lower rates and 
better conveniences. 
There is nothing of the style of the 


typical Eastern railway magnate about 
Mr. Hunt. He isa thorough-going 
Western man, who has spent all his 
life since his earliest manhood in the 

mountains and valleys of Colorado, Ai 
Idaho, Montana, Oregon and Wash- th ee 
ington, always engaged in enterprises | ii) | Hh i 
that required a vigorous constitution ih Mh wih i 
and a strong and level head for their 
success, He is accessible to every- 
body and has a friendly word for every 
man, whether he be brakesman or Wil i ii HH 
banker, capitalist or common laborer ; ; i i 
on the grade. He is quick at decision, i, i i i 
untiring in his activities, keenly ny) 
watchful of his own interests and at 
the same time just and fair in his 
treatment of others. ‘‘When Hunt 
says he will do a thing it will be 
done,” is a remark often made of him, 
and one which gives a correct idea of 
his character. He was born amid the 
orchards and vineyards on the shores 
of Chautauqua Lake, near Mayville, 
New York, May 4th, 1842, and grew 
up on a farm. What education he 
got was obtained at the district school 
and in a single year at Ellington 
Academy. The family was large and 
was in very moderate circumstances, 
as were most farmers’ families at that 
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corporation, for him to take over 
the grade he had built as his own 
property, complete the road and 
branch out into an important sys- 
tem of independent lines penetrating 
all parts of the rich grain country 
south of Snake River, lying partly in 
Washington and partly in Oregon. 
An account of the inception and prose- 
cution of this enterprise is given in 
the following article. In 1888 he 
graded forty-three miles of the East- 
ern Washington Branch of the North- 
ern Pacific from Cheney to Davenport. 
Mr. Hunt now lives in Walla Walla, 
in a handsome house, standing in the 
i midst of a fine lawn and flanked by 
i fruit orchards. He has five children, 
Mi H i the three eldest being young men who 
3 i ‘ are just about completing their school 
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courses in the East, one at the Denni- 
son University, Granville, Ohio, and 
two ata commercial college in Chicago. 
A daughter and a younger son are at. 
home. The remarkable success of 
Mr. Hunt’s business career has been 
the natural outgrowth of his dominant 
traits of character—great energy, a 
faculty for handling large projects, 
careful oversight and economy in de- 
tails and a genial nature and love of 
fairness, which attach other men to 
him and make them glad to accept his 














day, and the lad began to work for 
wages when he was only thirteen 
years old. At sixteen he left the old 
home and started out to make his for- 
tune. The Pike’s Peak gold excitement 
appealed to his imagination, and making his way to 
Leavenworth, in the spring of 1859, he purchased an ox 
team and wagon in partnership with five comrades and 
started across the plains, reaching Denver on May 17th. 
He had a rough experience in prospecting, mining and 
teaming, but he was independent, never owing a dollar 
that he had not the means to pay, and never after he 
was seventeen working for anyone but himself. He 
soon came to be looked upon as a leader by the other 
young men associated with him. They were content 
to have him make the plans and look after the finan- 
ces. At one time he was ‘‘dead broke,” but he had 
made a reputation for pluck and square dealing and 
was able to hire a wagon and two yoke of oxen with 
which to haul freight to Central City and Mountain 
City, and by the ensuing spring he and his partner 
found themselves the owners of fourteen yoke of 
oxen, three wagons and $1,000 in money. From that 
time to this Mr. Hunt’s chief enterprises have been 
connected with transportation, first by the only method 
practicable in the early days of mining, the big can- 





GEORGE W. HUNT, OF WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON. 


going to Sacramento took the overland stage to Denver 
by way of Salt Lake City. In 1863he closed up his af- 
fairs in Denver and started for Boise, with teams, taking 
tea and groceries to Salt Lake City and flour, eggs and 
butter from that place to the Idaho mines. Afterwards 
he engaged regularly in freighting between Umatilla 
and the Idaho mines. 

In 1866 Mr. Hunt was married to Miss Leonora Gay- 
lord, at Boise, Idaho. Miss Gaylord had come across the 
plains with her parents in 1853, when four years old. 
The family lived in the Willamette Valley, Oregon, un- 
til 1863, when they migrated to Idaho. Mr, Hunt’s mar- 
riage somewhat modified his roving life. He bought a 
ranch on the Payette and established his home there. 
He still pursued the freighting business, however, be- 
sides contracting for army supplies for the military 
posts, buying and selling cattle, managing his farm,and 
running a ferry over the river which went with the 
ranch property. During the Indian war of 1867-8 the 
savages stole nearly all of his mules; but he pursued 
them so hotly with his men that he forced them to 
abandon the stock, after a lively skirmish. 





leadership. plaids 
THE HUNT LINES. - 


The country south of Snake River, 

in the new State of Washington is 

comparatively an old settled region. Its first occu- 
pancy by farmers was back in the fifties, and by the 
end of the following decade a number of promising 
towns had been started, the oldest and largest 
of which was Walla Walla. The next decade 
brought the beginning of railway enterprise in a 
line known as Dr. Baker’s road, which ran from 
Walla Walla down to the Columbia River. Grain 
shipped over the road was transferred to boats at 
Wallula, portaged around the Dalles on a narrow- 
guage railroad, loaded on boats again below the 
rapids, once more transferred to rail for a portage 
around the Cascades, and finally embarked again on 
the river for a voyage to Portland and a market. All 
these handlings and transhipments left but little 
money for the farmer who raised the grain in the 
Walla Walla Valley; still Dr. Baker’s road wasa 
blessing to the country. In afew years it was ab- 
sorbed by the advancing lines of the Oregon Railway 
& Navigation Company, which was then under the 
control of Henry Villard and which displayed great 
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WALLULA, FROM HUNT’S JUNCTION. 


energy in occupying the wheat region with numerous 
lines. 

The O. R. & N. greatly stimulated the development 
of the region in question and for a time its roads met 
fairly well all transportation needs, but as population 
increased and farming was extended to new Jands the 
surplus wheat crop became too large for the corpora- 
tion to handle with satisfactory promptness. The 
sacked grain, stacked high on the unprotected plat- 
forms of the country stations, would often remain 
for weeks and even months before cars could be ob- 
tained to move it. The freight rate was high—six 
dollars a ton for a haul of about 250 miles—and there 
was general dissatisfaction with the service. Besides, 
when the Northern Pacific was built over the Cascade 
Mountains, in 1887, opening a line from interior 
Washington to a tide water port witbin the Territory, 
there grew up a sentiment that Washington farmers 
should be allowed to send their grain to the Washing- 
ton seaport of Tacoma, on Puget Sound, if they pre- 
ferred, instead of to the Oregon metropolis, Portland, 
on the Columbia River. The O. R. & N. ran to Port- 
land and, of course, would not consent to divert any 
of its freight to the Northern Pacific’s line to Puget 
Sound. 

In 1887 a number of business men in Pendleton, 
Oregon, organized a corporation called the Oregon & 
Washington Territory Railroad Company, for the 
purpose of building an independent road from Wal- 
lula to Pendleton, with a branch to Centerville, now 
Athena. They contracted for the construction with 
G. W. Hunt, an experienced railroad builder, then 
living at Corvallis, Oregon, and in the spring of 1887 
he began grading. By the time he had finished 
nearly thirty miles of grade he discovered that the 
company had no money and was not likely to raise 
any. It looked as if he must either buy the concern 





out or lose his outlay. 
He took the former 
course, bought all in- 
terested parties stock 
and became the owner 
of the franchise, right- 
of-way and road. Go- 
ing East shortly after, 
he obtained money on 
the bonds of his com- 
pany from C. B. Wright 
of Philadelphia, and 
other parties. While 
building this road Mr. 
Hunt made a careful 
study of the condition 
of affairs in the entire 
region south of Snake 
River, and made up his 
mind that a much more 
extensive system of new 
roads, competing with 
the lines of the O. R. & 
N., and connecting with 
the Northern Pacific, 
could be made to pay. 
The pew system, he be- 
lieved, should reach all 
the important towns in 
the region, but should 
not parallel the existing 
lines any more than 
might be made abso- 
lutely necessary by the 
conformation of the 
country. It should se- 
cure traffic belts of its 
own in the rich farm- 
ing country by running 
through districts not 
immediately contiguous 
to the old lines—keep- 
ing along the divides 
instead of following the 
course of the streams. 
In pursuance of this 
idea Mr. Hunt filed amended articles to the char- 
ter of the O. & W. T. Co. Asa point of departure 
from the Northern Pacific road he selected a con- 
venient place for yards and other terminal facilities 
one mile east of Wallula and twelve miles west of 
the great Snake River bridge. The N.P. gave to the 
new Station the name of Hunt’s Junction. This first 
line of the O. & W. T. runs to Pendleton, forty-two 
miles, with a branch nearly due south to Centerville, 
lately re-named Athena, fifteen miles long. Both 
towns are in Oregon, a little south of the boundary 
between that State and Washington, and both are in 
the same remarkably productive wheat belt as Walla 
Walla. Athena has 1,000 inhabitants and Pendleton 
4,500. For about six miles out from Hunt’s Junction 
the country is mainly sage-brush and sand; then 
comes ten miles of the Vansycle Canyon through which 
the road climbs up to the high, rolling plateau which 
skirts the base of the Blue Mountains. Once out of 
the canyon the country is all wheat, wheat, wheat, as 
far as the eye can reach. The canyon itself runs 
through a wheat region but it is high up on the top of 
the cliffs, out of view from the road. These cliffs 
reach up, with their basaltic walls, only to the general 
level of the country, which is heaved up in long 
ridges and ranges of rounded hills, highly fertile on 
slopes and summits and all covered with the broad 
wheat fields. 

Mr. Hunt’s second line, begun in 1888, started 
from Hunt Junction in a southeastern direction for 
Eureka Fiat, a very fertile wheat country, which had 
no railway facilities. The farmers hauled their grain 
to the old railway at Prescott or to Snake river, where 
the O. R. & N. Company took it off in boats. One 
season the boats had more business than they could 
attend to and thousands of bushels from the Flat were 
left on the river’s bank to be ruined by the winter’s 





snows and rains. The O. R. & N. tried to head off 
Hunt with a road of their own, but he occupied the 
country before their graders had fairly got to work. 
The distance from Hunt’s Junction to Pleasant View 
on Eureka Flat, the present terminus of this line, 
is forty-two miles, and except for the first ten miles 
of the distance the whole country traversed is pro- 
ductive. 

Before this road was commenced the citizens 
of Walla Walla urged Mr. Hunt to build to their city. 
They had long agitated for a road to compete with 
the O. R. & N. Finally it was agreed that Walla 
Walla would raise a bonus of $100,000. Mr. Huntre- 
sponded to this offer by promptly building from Eureka 
Junction on the Eureka Flat line and completed his line 
into Walla Walla in December and his trains ran into 
the Garden City of the Pacific Northwest, hauling coal 
from Roslyn and lumber from the Sound and taking the 
grain and fruits of the Walla Walla Valley to Tacoma. 

The next move was to extend the Walla Walla 
road to Dixie, Waitsburg and Dayton, a distance of 
thirty-three miles, The extension will be completed 
this fall. Dixie is a village in the midst of a thickly 
settled district. Waitsburg is a pretty town of 1,000 
inhabitants, with mills run by the water power of 
the Touchet River. Dayton is also on the Touchet 
and isa busy county seat town of 2,500 inhabit- 
ants. 

Mr. Hunt is by no means at the end of his projects 
for railway building. He means to construct a line 
southward and eastward from Walla Walla close to 
the foot-hills of the Blue Mountains to Milton and 
Weston and across those mountains to the Grande 
Ronde Valley, entering that beautiful valley near 
Summerville, a point where there are now no railway 
facilities. This road will be about seventy-five miles 
long. Other lines projected are from Dayton, Whet- 
stone Hollow, twelve miles; from Pleasant View, 
at the head of Eureka Valley to Riparia, on 
Snake River, fifteen miles; from Fulton, on the 
Pendleton line, to Fuster, on Butter Creek, thirty 
miles. A line trom the Grande Ronde to the Wal- 
lowa Valley is also under consideration. The present 
mileage of the Hunt lines is 163 miles; when the new 
roads now decided on are built it will comprise over 
330 miles of track. 

The controlling idea with Mr. Hunt in the location 
of his lines is not to find the shortest routes between 
principal towns, but to surround, penetrate and 
secure as much good freight-producing territory as 
possible. His lines are primarily farmers’ roads, run 
so as best to serve the interests of the wheat-growers 
in the region south of Snake River. They are 
already popular as passenger roads, but they were 
built primarily for freight business. They have 
already increased the price of wheat to the farmers 
in all the districts they traverse and cheapened the 
cost of coal and Inmber in the towns. They are all 
well built with fifty-six pound rail, sawed fir ties and 
broad, solid road bed. Trains can make high speed 
with safety. Where a line is at a disadvantage with 
its O. R. & N. competitor in the matter of distance, 
the balance is maintained by the greater speed of 
trains on the Hunt road. 

Mr. Hunt don’t believe there is any economy in 
building cheap roads. He insists that all material 
shall be first-class and that the road-bed shall be as 
solid and broad as that of trunk lines in the East. 
At the same time his skill and resources as a builder 
enable him to secure these results at a cost not as 
great as that of many inferior roads built by a system 
of multitudious contracts and sub-contracts. He 
owns the best plant for grading, track-laying and 
bridge-building in the Pacific Northwest; he saws his 
ties and timber in his own mills; he winters his stock 
on his own extensive grazing and hay ranch in the 
Umatilla Valley; he owns grain farms; a half in- 
terest in the large Pendleton mill and consider- 
able stock in the new Tacoma mill; he negotiates for 
right-of-way himself and buys the terminal grounds 
he needs. In all important matters he is his own 
business man and saves the profits of contractors and 
middle men. 
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LIST OF STATIONS AND DISTANCES FROM JUNCTION 
POINTS ON THE O. & W. T. BR. BR. 
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HUNT’S JUNCTION AND WALLULA. 


The initial point of the Hunt system on the North- 
ern Pacific road is Hunt’s Junction, one mile east of 
the town of Wallula and twelve miles west of the 
Snake River bridge. From the Junction diverge the 
Pendleton ahd Athena line and the line to Eureka 
Flat, Walla Walla, Waitsburg and Dayton. Here 
are the terminal station-houses, water-tanks, supply 
shops and yards of the system. Wallula is in full 
view across the plain, as shown in the sketch of our 
artist. A range of high hills bound the landscape on 
the west and through these hills the powerful flood 
of the Columbia River makes its way by a picturesque 
and narrow gorge. 

At the Junction there is not much of a settlement 
except of the people engaged in railroad operations, 
but at Wallula a smart town of about 500 inhabitants 
has grown up on the banks of the Walla Walla River, 
a short distance from its confluence with the Colum- 
bia. The Oregon Railway & Navigation Company’s 
main line runs westward from Wallula to Portland 
and eastward to Walla Walla and other towns in the 
interior, and the Northern Pacific connects here with 
these roads. The river is navigable down to Celilo at 
the head of the rapids of the Dalles and up to Priest’s 
Rapids, but the railroads control the business along 
its shores so that very little steamboating is done. 

Wallula entertains bright hopes of future growth 
based on its central position and its rail and water 
facilities. It looks on the near suburb of Hunt’s 
Junction as a part of itself and profits materially in 
its trade from the business already developed on the 
Hunt lines. Considerable trade is drawn from the 
grain country which lies out of sight over the tops of 
the high hills which limit the view in the direction of 
Pendleton. The immediate vicinity is all sage-brush 
desert or river, but the agricultural country begins 
but a few miles away on the south and the east. 





PENDLETON. 


Pendleton, in Eastern Oregon, a few miles south of 
the Washington line, is one of the brightest, most 
active and most prosperous towns in the Pacific 
Northwest. Its population is upwards of 4,000 and its 
growth from a frontier trading hamlet is an, affair 
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GENERAL VIEW OF PENDLETON, OREGON. 
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A FARM SCENE AT FULTON, NEAR PENDLETON. 


mainly of the past seven years. The railway from 
Portland reached the place in 1882 and since then 
growth has been the steady order of things. This 
railway belongs to the Oregon Railway & Navigation 
system and runs southeastward to connect with the 
Oregon Short Line at Huntington, on Snake River, 
at the Idaho boundary. Both roads now belong by 
lease or partial ownership to the Union Pacific, and 
the through trains of that transcontinental line ran 
through Pendleton on their way from Omaha to Port- 
land. A branch of the O. R. & N. connects Pendle- 
ton with Walla Walla, Dayton, Colfax and Spokane 
Falls. One of the numerous roads which Mr. G. W. 
Hunt’s Oregon & Washington Territory Company is 
building has just been completed to Pendleton. It 
runs northward to Hunt’s Junction and practically 
brings the Northern Pacific system into the town, 
for Hunt’s roads work in close accord with the N. P. 

With these excellent railway facilities nothing is 

wanting to the prosperity of Pendleton which efficient 
competitive transportation service can furnish. The 
town rests upon the solid foundation of agricultural 
and pastoral industry. On all sides of it stretches 
one of the finest wheat-growing regions in the world, 
descending from the Blue Mountains, like a vast 
billowy sea of highly fertile decomposed lava soil to 
the sandy plain skirting the Columbia River. There 
is very little difference in the fertility of the high 
lands of this region. Only as the country begins to 
drop off from the plateau towards the river does the 
soil begin to be light and sandy. The good farming 
country stretches clear up to the timber line on 
the mountains. Wheat is the great market crop. 
I hear people complain of threshing only twenty or 
twenty-five bushels to the acre this year. They 
say it is the worst year they have known since the 
country was settled. How happy an Eastern farm- 
ers would be with what they call here a very bad 
crop! 

Pendleton was named in honor of Hon. Geo. H. 
Pendleton, of Ohio, the distinguished Democratic 
statesman. It is built in a narrow valley along the 
Umatilla River, and fills the valley snugly from side 
to side right up to the feet of the steep grassy hills. 
At the top of those hills the wheat fields begin. 
Hunt’s road requires seven miles of track to climb 
the hills north of the town, with a grade of eighty- 
five feet to the mile, so I take it that Pendleton 
must be about 600 feet below the general level of 
the rolling plateau. The river gives abundant 
power for a 500 barrel flouring mill (Hunt & Byers, 
owners), and for a smaller mill, and there is an 
abundant surplus for the factories of the future and 
also for the water system of the town. Two long 
business streets meet at a right angle and each has 
many new and handsome blocks of brick and stone. 
The court-house is the most notable structure. 
There is good architecture and good material in it, 
and few public buildings in Oregon equal it. Uma- 
tilla County, of which Pendleton is the capital, is the 
third county in the State in wealth and can afford 





to maké a good showing with its temple of justice. 
Next to justice comes education in all civilized socie- 
ties, and it is appropriate that the public school house 
in Pendleton should be surpassed in cost only by the 
court house. Expert teachers are employed in this 
building to teach 400 pupils. The Catholics have a 
school, a college conducted by the Presbyterians has 
just been opened in the old court house, and th re is 
a private school and a kindergarten. Three hotels 
offer ample and comfortable accommodations. ‘They 
are the Golden Rule, the Villard and the Pendleton. 
The two banks, the First National and the Pendleton 
Savings Bank, are handsomely housed, and have 
deposits of over $600.000. The daily hewspaper, 
called the East Oregonian, owns the large building it 
occupies. The other paper is the Tribwne, and isa 
large weekly. 

There is not much manufacturing yet outside of 
the two flouring mills, a foundry and a sash and door 
factory, but town and country are young yet and new 
enterprises will be sure to be attracted here in time. 
As agrain and wool market Pendleton ranks high 
in the list of Oregon towns. The wool-shipments 
amount to about fifty car loads a year—over 1,000,- 
000 pounds. Much wheat is shipped from the 
country stations nearest the farms, and the amount 
actually handled at Pendleton is therefore no gauge 
of the importance of the trade which comes to the 
place as the direct result of wheat-farming. About 
40,000 head of sheep are sold annually by Pendleton 
men. These sheep go to Montana to stock new 
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ranches and also to the markets of St. Paul and Chicago. 
South of Pendleton and coming up to the limits of 
the city in that direction, is the Umatilla Indian 
Reservation of 386,000 acres. It has long been a 
drag upon the progress of the town, but is soon to be 
broken up by the workings of an act of Congress. 
The Indians are to receive allotments of land upon it 
and the remainder of the reservation will be sold in 
tracts of 160 acres. The appraisement has been 
made and the sale will take place next Spring. Each 
purchaser will be allowed to buy only a quarter sec- 
tion and must live one year upon the land before he 
can get title, so the land speculator will have no 
chance. One-third of the purchase price must be 
paid down and the remainder in one and two years 
without interest. There will probably be about 185,- 
000 acres to sell after the Indians are all provided 
for, and most of it will be choice wheat land. The 
opening of the reservation must in time greatly add 
to the business of Pendleton by peopling the adjacent 
country on the south with prosperous farmers. 


ATHENA, OREGON. 





A branch of the Pendleton road of the Hunt system 
leaves Stanton, eighteen miles from Hunt Junction and 
after running fourteen miles, ends at the town of 
Athena,on Wild Horse Creek,a trading center for much 
of the best country in the great wheat belt which skirts 
the northern slopes of the Blue Mountains. On the way 
to Athena, at a station aptly named Grand View, 
there is an immense and beautiful outlook over the 
whole Walla Walla Valley, from the mountains to the 
Columbia and Snake rivers. The confluence of these 
two mighty rivers can plainly be distinguished though 
each looks like a narrow ribbon of silver glistening in 
the far distance. The city of Walla Walla, some 
thirty miles away, appears like a forest in the midst 
of cultivated fields, and only by sharp scrutiny of the 
green patch upon the checkered brown and golden 
landscape do you perceive the spires and roofs of a 
few tall buildings. The boundary of the landscape 
to the east and southeast is the sombre pine-clad sum- 
mits of the Blue Mountains and to the northeast the 
view is limited by the upland prairie known as 
Eureka Flat. The whole scene save the mountains 
and the far away plains by the river is a remarkable 
picture of farming life—all the land being occupied 
by farms—harvesting with huge headers pushed in 
front of six horses being in progress in a hundred fields 
within the near range of vision, threshing machines 
at work here and there and threshing outfits moving 
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like caravans across the yellow lands along roads con- 
cealed by the tall grain. 

Athena was formerly called Centerville and the 
new name is not much in yogue. yet. The change 
was made about a year ago. There was a general 
desire among the citizens for a name less hackneyed 
and common, and after con- 
siderable discussion it was 





grain roots and that at the bottom. The scientists tell 
us this soil is all decomposed basalt, but how such 
vast quantities of lava rock came to be decomposed 
and heaved up into these hills and hollows is not 
easily explained. Both science and experience, how- 
ever, show that this is the best wheat soil in the 





Athenean Press. When such of the lands on the un- 
settled Indian Reservation as are not alotted to set- 
tlers are sold next Spring, many new people will find 
homes in the country immediately adjoining the 
town—for the reservation line is the creek which 
skirts Athena—and there will then be a fresh impetus 
to growth. The town is 
now well sustained and 





agreed all around that the 
selection of a new name 
should be left to the prin- 
cipal of the public schools, 
who announced Athena as 
the choice. It gratified his 
classical tastes and at the 
same time promised to have 
a local historical signifi- 
cance in the future, being 
the name of the wife of the 
town’s pioneer settler. The 
Legislature granted the 
petition of the people for 
the desired change and 
after afew months delay 
the Post-office Department 
at Washington altered the 
title of the post-office ac- 
cordingly. Then the rail- 
ways put the new name in 
their time tables in place of 
the old and the change was 
consummated. It will be 
many years, however, be- 
fore old Oregonians and 
Washingtonians will get ac- 
customed to the new word. 

The fertility of the soil 
in this region is marvellous. This year has been 
one of remarkable drouth. There was very little 
snow last Winter and much less than the usual quan- 
tity of rain fell fell in the Spring and Summer; and 
as a crowning misfortune came the hot winds of 
June; yet the wheat harvest has not failed. The 
crop of the country for a radius of fifteen or twenty 
miles around Athena has averaged twenty bushels 
to the acre and there are many fields which yielded 
forty. The soil is of alight brown color, exceed- 
ingly fine in texture and turning to a powdery dust 
under the rays of the summer sun. It appears to 
be practically bottomless, for in the deepest railway 
cuts I noticed no difference between the dirt at the 
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COURT HOUSE, PENDLETON, OREGON. 


world, with the possible exception of the plains of 
Sicily, which are also volcanic in their origin. The 
oldest farmer in Athena, and one of the leading 
citizens of the town, Mr. Kirk told me that he had 
raised wheat here for sixteen years and had never till 
this year threshed less than twenty-five bushels to the 
acre. This season his crop averaged twenty-two 
bushels. 

Athena has about 1,000 people. Beside the 0. & 
W. T. road it has the O. R. & N., the Pendleton- 
Walla Walla line of 
that company passing 
through the place. Its 
newspaper is called the 





with the peopling by thrifty 
farmers of the lands here- 
tofore held by the Umatilla 
tribe in common there will 
be openings for more mer- 
chants and mechanics. 


EUREKA FLAT. 

Eureka Flat iv the name 
locally applied to a high 
plateau lying between the 
valleys of the Snake and 
the Touchet rivers and 
having an elevation of 
about 1,500 feet above the 
sea level. This region, 
which is partly in Walla 
Walla County and partly 
in Columbia County, Wash- 
ington, has a deep soil of 
decomposed basalt contain- 
ing the silica and other 
mineral ingredients which 
give to the country between 
the Snake and Columbia 
rivers and the Blue Moun- 
tains its remarkable grain 
producing capacity. The 
Flat is about thirty miles long from east te west and 
about ten miles wide from north to south. It slopes 
abruptly towards the Snake and much more gradually 
towards the Touchet. Settlement of this fine country 
was retarded for many years by the want of railway 
facilities. A few farmers went upon the Flat and 
prospered in spite of the long haul for their grain and 
in spite, also, of their failure to find water in wells of 
ordinary depth. They collected water in cisterns dur- 
ing the season of rains and snows and were sometimes 
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obliged to haul it from the rivers towards the end of the 
summer. An experiment with a deep well has lately 
been successful, an abundant flow coming up to within 
thirty feet of the surface, having been struck at a depth 
of about 200 feet. The Oregon and Washington Terri- 
tory Railroad Company has now a line in operation 
traversing the center of the Flat from Eureka Junc- 
tion, on the line from Hunt Junction to Walla Walla, 
to a temporary terminus at Pleasant View, at the head 
of the Flat. This line is twenty- two miles long and 
will soon be carried on eastward fifteen miles across 
a low range of hills, to Riparia, on Snake River, 
where it will connect with steamboats for Lewiston. 


HARVESTING SCENE, EUREKA FLAT, WASHINGTON. 


The road, for its entire length, runs through a con- 
tinuous wheat field, where the average annual crop is 
about thirty bushels to the acre and where yields of 
forty and even fifty bushels are not at all extraordin- 
ary. Land has appreciated in selling value since the 
road was built from fifty to 100 percent. Wild land 
is now worth from six to fifteen dollars per acre and 
land that has been broken and is under fence com- 
mands from twenty to thirty dollars. The favorite 
varieties of wheat are the Little Club and the Blue 
Stem. The former was for a long time the standard 
variety in the whole Walla Walla country but is being 
supplanted to a great extent by the Blue Stem, which 
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VIEW OF HELIX, OREGON. 
























has a larger head and a tougher husk, and which 
stands longer after being ripe without the kernels 
beginning to shell out. The yield per acre is about 
the same. Some experiments have been made with 
the Scotch Fife, which grows well and yields much 
more heavily than in Dakota. The question as to 
whether this grain will lose its peculiar hard quality 
and its large proportion of gluten by being grown in 
this mild climate is one which has not yet been 
determined and is one upor which both farmers and 
millers disagree. 

There is plenty of room for more people on this 
fertile plateau and as the result of denser settlement 
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and of railway facilities a town will be sure to grow 
upin a year or two to serve as a trading and grain 
buying point for the Flat. The farmers are enthusias- 
tic about their prospects now that the road is built in 
sight of their homes. Most of them hold too much 
land and work too hard to crop their large farms. 
They are willing to sell a part of their land to people 
who will be good neighbors, however, and they gen- 
erally recognize that there is more comfort and about 
as much profit in cultivating farms of moderate ex- 
tent in a well-settled country as in trying to handle 
640 or more acres in a sparsely populated region, 
where schools are a long way off and neighbors too 
remote for social pleasures. 

It is a lively and a pleasant sight to look over the 
rolling expanses of Eureka Flat in the season of har- 
vest and threshing. The big headers, each propelled 
by six horses and accompanied by a train of wagons 
to haul the grain heads to the stack, circle slowly 
around the fields. Often the threshing is done at 
once, the grain going directly to the machine. The 





It is almost impossible for an artist to make a picture 
showing the whole town in the season of foliage for 
the reason that there is no town to be seen from any 
of the neighboring eminences-—nothing but a few spires 
and roofs in a forest of Lombard poplars, locusts and 
fruit trees. Even when you drive through the streets 
between the long collonades of the poplars you per- 
ceive but little of the dwellings of the people, screened 
as they are behind vines, shrubbery and trees. Lilac 
bushes grow up to the eaves, and clematis and honey- 
suckle throw their veils around the porches. Nor 
can you do much better if you should seek a glimpse 
from side streets or alleys of some cosy home which 
has thrown up ramparts of foliage between itself and 
the highway, for all the back yards are full of fruit 
trees and the paths run riot through jungles of 
flowers. Only the main business street reveals itself 
without reserve. It is a fine thoroughfare eighty feet 
wide, solidly built up for half a mile with two-story 
brick blocks, one building only having a third story. At 
one end of the street stands a tall court house in the 





car loads of fruit for shipment to less fortunate re- 
gions. I must not forget the cherries, nor the luscious 
pears, as large as those of California and of much 
finer flavor. This is, indeed, a land of fruits and 
flowers. But it is also a land of golden grain. The 
Walla Walla Valley is the oldest wheat-growing re- 
gion in Washington, and long cultivation has not yet 
diminished the product of its fields. This is.the ex- 
ceptionally dry year which comes only about once in 
a decade, yet there are many fields within sight of the 
Walla Walla court house which harvested forty, yes, 
fifty bushels to the acre. Probably the average yield 
of the whole county will not be twenty-five for many 
fields were caught with the berry in the milk by a 
hot wind that blew from the north for two days. 
They call it a bad wheat year here when the average 
is less than thirty bushels for the whole region lying 
at the feet of the Blue Mountains. When a farmer 
tells you-he has raised a good crop, he means from 
forty to sixty bushels to the acre. I will give a single 
instance to show how large are the profits of wheat 
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thresher crew live in a canvass house on wheels. 
When the outfit changes station, a long caravan of 
men, machinery, horses and tent houses, headed by 
the self-propelling steam-engine, moves across the 
yellow plain, like an army on the march. This is the 
busy and happy season of the year for all the farming 
population, when the labors of months are realized 
in the form of the golden grain which is exchanged 
for golden coin. 

Formerly all the wheat of the Pacific Slope went 
to market at the seaports in sacks. Now the elevator 
system is established throughout the region by the 
Northern Pacific Elevator Company, operating on the 
N. P. and the Hunt lines and by a Portland company 
operating on the O. R. & N. lines. _The old system 
is not wholly supplanted, however, and at every 
station the broad platform for the grain in sacks 
stands beside the new elevator. 





WALLA WALLA. 


Walla Walla is a great garden, grove and orchard 
in the midst of rolling hills covered with wheat fields. 
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GENERAL VIEW OF ATHENA, OREGON. 


center of a green square. Its architecture is tasteful 
and commanding and its surroundings of lawns and 
shrubbery do credit to the public spirit of the place. 
The other important buildings are not at all con- 
spicuous, but must be sought out with some diligence 
and topographical knowledge in the groves of poplars 
which form solid walls of verdure around them. 
They are the school houses, the hospital and the 
Whitman College. Sundry handsome residences 
there are, too, which repay a search through .the 
umbrageous streets, and which when you find them, 
tempt you to seek the acquaintance of their owners 
for opportunity to enter their grounds and admire at 
closer view their parterres of flowers and their blos- 
soming shrubs and vines. 

I have said that Walla Walla is an orchard as well 
as a garden and grove. In August the peach trees 
are bent to the ground under their loads of fruit, the 
plums hang along the boughs as thick as beads upon 
a string and the spreading apple trees stagger with 
their burdens. The grape vines form labyrinths of 
broad leaves amid which hang the purple and 
golden clusters. In June the strawberry beds yield 





growing on this decomposed lava soil. In the Spring 
of 1888, Gov. Moore was forced to have a section of 
land re-seeded which had been sown in the fall. Con- 
tracting for all the work of plowing, harrowing, sow- 
ing, reaping and threshing and paying for the seed 
twice he still had a net profit of $10,000. 

This wonderfully prolific wheat belt follows the 
crescent like course of the Blue Mountain Range for 
a distance of about seventy miles and has a width of 
about thirty-five miles, The land falls off from the 
foot-hills towards the Snake and Columbia rivers at 
the rate of sixty or seventy feet to the mile and as it 
descends it grows poorer in grain-producing capacity, 
until in the vicinity of those mighty streams it be- 
comes a flat sage-brush desert, valueless without irri- 
gation. A heavy crop in the Walla Walla country 
depends on rains in June. If there is a little rain in 
the late fall, after the winter wheat is put in, it is 
enough and light or heavy snow falls do not matter 
much. Rain is sure to fall in March after the Spring 
grain issown; then if there are a few copious showers 
in June the crop is made. The best farms are those 
high up on the slopes of the foot hills, 
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PUBLIC SCHOOL, WALLA WALLA. 


There is only one drawback to pleasant living in 
this region, either in town or country, and that is the 
dust. The soil is a3 fine as flour and if you go about 
much you must breathe and swallow a good deal of it. 
Watering carts subdue the nuisance in town to some 
extent, and on many of the streets the people strew 
straw, a practice I have nowhere else seen. The 
climate is healthful and agreeable—winters mild, 
springs and autumns long and delightful and the 
heat of summer afternoons and nights relieved by 
breezes from the neighboring mountains. 

Walla Walla has between six and seven thousand 
people. It is growing steadily, but not rapidly. Like 
most towns dependent upon agriculture it is solvent, 
conservative and rather slow. There are few changes 
from year to year in business matters or business men. 
Old established houses control the trade. The young. 
men of energy who find fortune too slow in conferring 
favors go off to the Palouse Country, the Big Bend 
Country, or some other new region. Yet there isa 
constant influx of Eastern farmers who pay the old 
settlers well for halves or quarters of their big section 
farms, delighted to live in a country where Nature 
never refuses a crop and where fruits grow in abun- 
dance and perfection. These people don’t mind the 
dusty roads when they are hauling to the railway 
stations their wheat crops of forty bushels to the 
acre, or taking their apples, pears and peaches to 
town for shipment to the Puget Sound cities. 








The railway facilities are now excellent, since the 
Hunt roads furnish competition with the old lines of 
the O. R. & N. Co. One of Mr. Hunt’s new lines 
runs down to a connection with the Northern Pacific 
at Hunt’s Junction and affords a direct route both to 
the East and to Puget Sound. Another runs to Dixie, 
Waitsburg and Dayton. The O. R. & N. main line 
from Portland passes through the town on its way to 
Dayton, Waitsburg and Pomeroy, and crossing the 
Snake River keeps on to Colfax, the Palouse Country 
and Spokane Falls. A cut-off line runs southward 
to Centerville and Pendleton where it connects with 
the Oregon Short Line trains of the Union Pacific. 
The transportation situation is now much more 

favorable than formerly for the growth of Walla 
Walla as a distributing center for merchandise. 


METHODIST CHURCH, WALLA WALLA. 


These six or seven thousand people in Walla Walla 
are supported by the rich agricultural country around 
them; that is to say, the town is the nataral result of 
the farms. There is not much manufacturing; trade 
and the professions occupying those who needs must 
be busy—but there are not a few people who have 
made snug fortunes and are taking life easily. The 
schools are good and the society is good and many 
families when ‘hey are ten or twenty thousand dollars 
ahead of the game of agriculture—here never a losing 
game—move into town to give their children educa- 
tional advantages and themselves and their wives 
social opportunities. 


WHEAT WAREHOUSES AT WALLA WALLA, ON THE 0. & W. T. BR. R. 





The terminal grounds of the new Oregon and 
Washington Territory Railroad in Walla Walla are 
on Main Street, near the business center of the city.. 
They were purchased by Mr. Hunt at a cost of $50,- 
000. The new passenger depot will be of brick, of 
handsome architecture and pleasantly shaded by a 
row of tall poplars. 





WAITSBURG. 


Waitsburg was not made by railroads. It had won 
a place on the map before the first rails were laid 
east of the Cascade Mountains in either Washington 
or Oregon. The beauty of the valley where the 
Touchet River is joined by a little creek called the 
Coppei, attracted settlers back in the sixties, and 
prior to 1870 there was a store, a post-office and a 
blacksmith shop at the place. The first settler, Mr. 
Wait, gave the village a name and when the surround- 
ing hills were gradually changed from stock-range to 
wheat-fields as settlers came in to occupy these fer- 
tile lands, the town enlarged its borders and built 
schools and churches, stores and cosy dwellings be- 
neath the shade of the native cottonwoods and the 
Lomberdy poplars. A big flouring mill, run by the 
water-power of the river, attracted the farmers and 
their wheat and so it was that when the railroad came 
in 1880 it found a prosperous village ready to furnish 
it with business. 

Waitsburg has now about 1,000 people. Whether 
you come down into the shady streets from the high, 
sunny hills, or arrive by following the winding valley, 
it makes a very agreeable impression. It seems tobe 
a place of homes, where people have come to live 
because they liked the spot, and where they mean to 
stay for the rest of their lives. They paint their 
houses neatly, plant flowers in their dooryards and 
fill their back lots with fruit trees and currant and 
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blackberry bushes. They maintain good schools, 
supporting, besides the graded public school, an 
academy, which draws to its classes the ambitious 
sons and daughters of the neighboring farmcrs, eager 
for educational advantages, as well as many of the 
village youths. They keep their streets clean of rub- 
bish, and strange to say, maintain a little daily news- 
paper, the Times. I never before found a daily in so 
small a town, and I judge from its existence that 
these Waitsburg people must be remarkably intelligent 
and wide-awake. 

5 The luxurious growth of vegetation in these warm 
valleys is very noticeable. Corp, which does not 
flourish on the high lands, matures well on the 
bottoms by the streams.. The peach, 
apple, plum and pear trees are loaded 
with fruit. The elderberry bush 
grows to a height of twelve or fifteen 
feet and bears enormous clusters, 
each berry being almost as large as a 
wild grape. All garden vegetables 
are raised with very little care. Po- 
tatoes yield enormously and are no- 
where of finer flavor. Squashes I 
have seen so large that two or three 
of them would load a wagon. 

The Oregon Railway & Navigation 
Company have a branch road leaving 
the main line at Bolles Junction and 
running up the Touchet Valley to 
Waitsburg and Dayton. The Oregon 
and Washington Territory (Hunt’s 
road) comes with Waitsburg by fol- 
lowing the Coppei Creek down to its 
mouth through a superb wheat coun- 
try, and keeps on up the Touchet to 
Dayton. It gives a shorter line to 
Walla Walla by about seven miles 
than the old route. The lands of this 
region are too rich and too desirable 
in all respects to be much longer held 
in large farms. Land that will grow 
thirty, forty or fifty bushels of wheat 
year after year should have a family 








WALLA WALLA.—VIEW ON MAIN STREET. 


on every 160 acres, and will in time, for the large hold- 
ers will be pressed by purchasers offering good prices 
for small tracts. Eighty acres of this soil will support 
a family in comfort, and with 160a thrifty farmer finds 
himself laying up money steadily. There never was a 
failure of the crop in this region. The poor crops 
would be regarded as first-rate in the old wheat 
counties of the East. Fruit culture and the raising of 
stock and keeping of cows help out the small farmer 
in his home expenses. The ground iseasily tilled and 
farm-work is comparatively light. There are barely 
eight weeks of winter—often only six, and the long 
season for out-door work is greatly to the farmer’s 
advantage. 
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With the dense settlement of the rich lands such 
towns as Waitsburg, which look mainly to country 
trade, must experience considerable growth. Mean- 
while they are pleasant places for homes whether 
they grow much or not, haying the advantages of 
shade and running streams, fruits and flowers, agree- 
able society, good schools and convenient lines of 
travel connecting them with the world at large. 
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DAYTON. 





Dayton is a remarkably pretty town. It would 
have a reputation for good looks in old-settled regions 
where man has had a century to improve upon nature, 
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BESIDENCE OF GEO. W. HUNT, WALLA WALLA. 
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Evidently nature has worked in kind accord with 
man’s efforts here in the valley of the Touchet, or so 
much of comfort and beauty could not have been 
created in only a score of years. All the streets of 
dwellings are shaded with tall poplars and spreading 
locusts. All the houses have lawns filled with fruit 
trees, shrubbery and flowers. The poorest dwelling 
stands in a green bower, while those of the better 
Class revel in a veritable luxury of foliage and bloom. 
A swift, cold stream rushes through the place, fringed 
everywhere with a grove of cottonwoods and alders. 
This is the Touchet, fed by springs in the Blue 
Mountains. Even at the end of the long, dry summer 
its waters are abundant to do the work of the two 
flouring mills and to furnish motive power for that 
method of transportation so novel to eastern eyes, the 
flume. This is a big trough, supported on a light 
trestle, and having a descending grade sufficient 
for water to run through it swiftly. Its head is 
somewhere in the mountains and it ends in the 
town. Cord-wood and lumber are floated down it 
from some distant gorge in the forests that cover 
the mountain slopes, and thus the town gets its 
boards and fuel. 

A smaller stream joins the Touchet at Dayton. It 
is called the Pattit, and like its big brother suggest 
early explorations by French or French Canadians, 
and it. also hides itself in a broad belt of timber 
growth. With the river and the creek, the flume, 
the mill races and the ditch that runs the electric 
light plant, go where you will in the town you are 
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pretty sure to hear the gurgle and splash of swift- 
flowing water. 

7 The valley is a narrow one, just giving room 
enough for the streets and gardens of the town, with 
a reasonable margin for future growth, and the en- 
compassing hills are steep. At the time I write, in 
the latter part of August, their tops are still golden 
with the stubble of wheat fields. In every direction 
the horizon line is a big wheat field coming down 
over the top of a lofty hill. Here and there, in the 
folds of the hills are clumps of poplars indicating 
where the farm-houses are hidden. All the land is 
tillable save that on the steepest slopes, and it is all 
fertile. The best or ‘‘strongest” land, as the farmers 
call it, lies nearest the mountains, and there the rain- 
fall is greatest. As you go northward towards Snake 
River, the soil grows lighter and the rain-fall de- 
creases slightly. Wheat on the farms between Dayton 
and the mountains yielded in this exceptionally dry 
year from twenty-five to forty bushels to the acre— 
one man told me he raised fifty-seven bushels to the 
acre on a small field; but north of Dayton, towards 
Snake River the crop ranged much lower—from 
twenty to twenty-five being the figures usually given. 
Last year the Oregon Railway & Navigation Company 
hauled out from Dayton 1,400 car loads of wheat and 
350 car loads of flour. 

Henceforth there will be competition in railway 
service here. G. W. Hunt’s road from Walla Walla 
to Dayton will be finished in October, and will go on 
twelve miles further through the heart of the Colum- 
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bia County wheat field to Whetstone Hollow. The 
people anticipate lower freight rates on grain and 
merchandise, new settlers in the country and a pew 
growth for the town from this rivalry in transportation. 

Dayton can now count fully 2,500 inhabitants with- 
out any effort at inflating the returns. The business 
street is substantially built with two-story brick 
blocks. The handsome new court house cost $40,- 
000. There are focr school buildings, the largest of 
which is the subject of one of our illustrations. The 
manuf.cturing industries are two flouring mills, with 
a combined capacity of 425 bushels per day, two chop- 
mills, two planing mills, two shingle mills, two 
furniture factories, a foundry and machine shop and 
a brewery. There are five saw mills in the mountain 
gorges near the town, sawing pine, spruce, fir and 
tamarack. The National bank has a capital of $60,- 
000 and a surplus of $50,000. The town is well 
lighted with arc electric lights and has water works 
and sewers. With these city conveniences, and with 
broad streets surfaced with coarse gravel from the 
river-bed, good side-walks, an abundance of apples, 
pears, plums and berries raised in the orchards and 
gardens of the place, life in Dayton lacks no essential 
for comfort and convenience. Alli these things show 
to the stranger that the people are intelligent and 
enterprising. 

The founder of Dayton was Jesse Day, a brother of 
Dr. David Day, of St. Paul. He selected the site and 
built the first house in 1871-and he still lives in the 
town to rejoice in its prosperity. 
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THE ROMANCE OF SHEEP-HERDING. 


BY E. BARNARD FOOTE. 

It is an afternoon in Summer, through my open 
window come the dulcet strains of a violin and piano, 
chimining, in sweet accord, the tinkling notes of the 
*“Shepherd’s Evening Song,” and pedestrians are 
passing slowly in the street, enjoying the melody, and 
picturing, perhaps, an idyllic scene of mountain 
solitudes, rosy shepherd lads and lassies, cosset 
lambs, distant bells, and radiant sunsets. 

By some mysterious process, which would be worth 
a fortune to advertisers, the life of a shepherd lad 
has always been idealized for the admiring beholder— 
wrapped in a rainbow-tinted atmosphere of peace and 
tranquility, and suffused with simple arcadian bliss 
and innocence, in a way calculated to awaken poetic 
fancies in the soul of even a Digger Indian. 

Now an Alpine shepherd may lead the rosy sort of 
existence expected of him. As I have never had the 
pleasure of meeting one of them, I can only say, I 
hope he does; but the Pacific Coast occupant of tha 
glowing aureole of poesy sometimes finds the inside 
of it more like a thunder cloud, or a cold, dismal, 
November fog, than the luminous halo which it 
appears to outsiders. 

From my window, in the outskirts of this Western 
city of sharp contrasts and twenty thousand inhabi- 
tants, I can look out across a river and a deep ravine 
to a stretch of prairie at the base of a low range o 
hills a mile away. There, in full sight of the mu- 








sicians and the passers-by, a band of several thous- 
and sheep are feeding, and there, prone upon the 
ground, lies the shepherd lad himself, for a few mo- 
ment’s rest. It isa windy day. The grass on the 
range is getting short and the sheep are restless. 
With a sudden start and a simultaneous ‘‘b-a-a” which 
Ican vividly imagine, and almost hear, away goes 
the whole band, in pursuitof their leader. Up jumps 
the weary herder, mounts his weary rat of a pony, 
and starts, with the weary dogs, to ‘“‘surround” them. 
One hundred and eighty-seven times to-day he has 
executed a similar maneuvre, and it is only three 
o’clock. 

I trow he is not singing, nor will he be when the 
descending sun is flecking all the hills with gold. He 
plays upon no flute, nor does he carry an exaggerated 
crochet hook in his hand, like the shepherd of our 
dreams. The picturesque laddie, or the be-ribboned 
hat, and bare and dimpled feet does not herd the 
‘nannies” of the Pacific Coast. Oh! no! 

The galloping herder across the ravine wears a 
weatherbeaten sombrero and a ducking suit, proba- 
bly much the worse for wear. It is morally certain 
that the right leg of his trousers bears plentiful evi- 
dence of intimate acquaintance with greasy fingers 
and frying pans. His dimpled feet are under eclipse 
within his ‘‘ponderous stogas—fabrics of leather 
like two Saratogas.” Even his dogs probably have 
their poor, sore feét enveloped in shapeless bags of 
leather. If the Alpine herdsman has a receipt for 
keeping his feet in their infantile condition while 





tramping barefooted over mountains and prairies all 
Summer, he ought, in the interest of humanity, to 
communicate with his fellow-craftsmen of the Pacific 
Coast, right away. Many a sickly dry goods clerk 
and tender-footed young editor, lured from an abode 
of luxury by the deceptive mirage which overhangs a 
pastoral life, has been crippled physically by the rude 
inertia of rocks and boulders, and financially by the 
wide disproportion between the duty on corn-plasters 
and a pittance of thirty dollars per month. 

The diet of the ideal shepherd boy is milk and 
cottage cheese, brown bread and the crimson berries 
of the uplands, drowned in yellow cream; but the 
youthful guardian of the flock over yonder will make 
his evening meal—after corralling the band for the 
night—of fat bacon, sour dough biscuit, strong coffee 
and molasses. Ifhis ‘‘boss” is not too frugal, theré 
may be condensed milk for his coffee, and a dab of 
oleo in a cracked saucer, for the lubrication of his 
biscuits; but after all, the air of poesy will painfully 
non est, as it were. 

A wild beast—bear, cougar, or coyote, may raid 
the sheep, by night or day, and if the gentle shepherd 
does his duty, according to the popular tradition, he 
is liable to experience some adventures worth telling 
to his grandchildren—if he lives to see them. 

The shepherd of song and story, living in the 
society of gentle creatures and the exalted com- 
munion of Nature, is commonly supposed to lead a 
life of beatific contemplation and angelic purity fora 
hundred years, or more, and finally be translated 
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from his native mountain top and become a bright 
winged creature of the seventh paradise: but the 
earthly career of the flesh and blood herder is a long 
way from being over such a rose-strewn path to 
heaven. ‘Too often he offsets the desperate loneli- 
ness of his daily life by wild debauchery on his oc- 
casional “lay-off,” and the commonest of items in 
any Pacific Coast paper is headed ‘‘Another Sheep 
Herder Insane.”” Who would not go insane? The 
reason of a Clay or a Webster would totter under a 
continuous strain of solitary confinement and hard 
labor combined, for sixteen hours, day after day. 
And as for his chances of departure from this mis- 
serable and naughty world by the blissful process of 
translation, or even a respectable natural death, the 
average sheep-herder is much more likely to fall 
down a precipice and break his neck, or die alone in 
his cabin and be eaten by the scavengers of nature, 
if, indeed, he is not deliberately shot by some cattle 
man, not in malice, but merely by way of a mild hint 
to the sheep owners to vacate therange. . 7 





help the little fellow to get the desired nourishment. 

“Oh, the poor little thing; isn’t it too bad,” says 
the sympathetic stranger. ‘*The confounded pair of 
idiots!” frets the impatient shepherd, who does not 
care to drive them until the lamb finds milk and ‘‘gets 
filled up.” 

In half an hour his milk can is full; his sides bulge 
out with a surfeit of the pure article warranted to 
stand the most rigid test for admixture of water. 
And as the shepherd slowly urges the old ewe toward 
home, the lamb goes reeling and rolling along like an 
old tar just ashore from a year’s voyage. 

About the first error the lamb makes in his life is 
to mistake the shepherd or his dog for its mother, and 
many are the maneuvers that must be gone through 
with to make the new arrival follow the right party. 
His next error is likely to be an attempt to walk on 
air when he comes to a place where he should go 
down hill. His ten minutes’ experience in life has 
made him believe that all the earth-is a level plain, 
and in broad daylight he steps off the top of a hill just 








Sweet, simple joys, indeed! How fit a theme for 
poet’s lay. The music ceases; one remarks: ‘‘How 
sweetly pastoral,” and the pedestrians move on. 
The flock and the shepherd have vanished, unseen 
by all, save you and me. 

oe 


THE LAMB BEGINNING LIFE. 


About five minutes after the lamb is born he is on 
his feet. The unsteady earth under him now heaves 
to the right; surges up and then down, and it whirls 
and it twirls while he staggers and struggles and 
twists one leg around the other like a vine around 
a tree; or else he spreads those members all out until 
they look like the forks under a weather vane. He 
tumbles down for the fiftieth time, and for the fiftieth 
time renews the fight to secure that footing in the 
great world from which only can he reach the life- 
giving milk. His mother—particularly if it is her 
first—in her crazy anxiety to help, knocks him down, 
steps on him, and does—without leaving out a possible 
exception—everything she should not do, while 
she leaves nearly everything undone that might 











black. How shall he get over that terrible line? It 
must be worse than going down hill, or up hill, or 
running after a dog that growls or a man that kicks. 
It surely looks much more frightful than any of these 
things. His mother is in the shadow, and coaxes 
him to come along; but he will not risk it—he stands 
on the edge and bawls at the top of his powers. The 
shepherd, with his big foot comes to the rescue, and 
our poor lamb is lifted from sunlight to shadow on 
the end of a number nine boot. 

He trots along after his mother for a few yards and 
meets a new difficulty. This time it is from shadow 
to sunlight, It looks tough; the situation seems to 
present no end of difficulties. He walks across the 
line with fear and trembling, only to find it very 
simple and easy, and concludes that things are not so 
bad as they look. He has already begun to find out 
that things which seem easy in life lead often to disas- 
ter, and forbidding things often present no real danger. 

At this time he is about one hour old; for a whole 
hour he has been running his respirative, circulative 
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as serenely as a man steps off the top landing of the 
stairs in total darkness when he is certain that the 
stairs are twenty feet away. The result is a great 
surprise to nan and lamb in each instance. 

The lamb picks himself up and continues down the 
hill; he soon comes to the conclusion that everything 
is down hill in his life, and not on a dead level. 
Upon getting to the foot of the hill, he still tries to 
continue downward, and as a result runs his nose 
into the ground and looks surprised again. He now 
comes to a place to get up hill, and goes up just as 
our man starts to go up stairs in total darkness when 
he thinks the stairs are still twenty feet away. 

Our lamb is now getting very suspicious. He was 
pushed over and growled at for following the dog 
when he thought it was his mother; the shepherd 
kicked and abused him for following him; he tumbled 
down hill when he saw nothing unusual in the looks 
of the ground, and up hill again under sjmilar circum- 
stances. In this frame of mind he comes to a shadow 
cast by a neighboring hill. This is the most appalling 
thing he has yet seen in life. He stands in the bright 
sunshine; twelve inches ahead of him all the world is 





and locomotive powers as an independent being, and 
has become quitea lamb. Just at that instant a car- 
riagé drives rapidly along the road. His quick eyes 
sees it; he thinks perhaps it is his mother, and that 
she is running from danger. He strikes out after it. 
It is wonderful what an hour has done for him in the 
way of development; he runs faster than the shepherd, 
faster than his mother, and is in imminent danger of 
getting under the horses’ feet or the wheels of the 
carriage. 

It is here that the dog comes in play, if he under- 
stands his business. He runs up alongside of the 
lamb, pushes it over with his nose, jumps upon it and 
holds it down upon the ground with his nose until the 
shepherd comes up. The shepherd takes the lamb 
and stands it upon its feet so that it can see its 
mother who has come up to within a few feet. He 
holds it until it sees its mother on a move and then 
lets it go. The old ewe licks off the face of a sadder 
and wiser lamb—lets him have another dose of liquid 
nourishment, and together they get home. 

There is only one thing that is 500 times as funny 
and provoking by turns as a lamb, and that is 500 
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lambs together when they are about a month old. 
The shepherd sits down and watches the 500 lambs 
all in a bunch by themselves, playing, running and 
frolicking, and he laughs. When he has tried, and 
tried in vain, to get the same 500 across a bridge or 
into a corral he sits down again, but he does not 
laugh this time. 

A young lamb has no way of telling which ewe is 
its mother and the mother only knows which lamb is 
her own by the scent. Hence, while very young it is 
a bad plan to have too many together, for the ewe 
may be confused by so many lambs or become partially 
indifferent, and the lamb perish for the want of care. 
When a few weeks old, however, they know each 
other by the sound of the voice. In a band of 2,000 
or 3,000 ewes, a ewe may Call her lamb, and the lamb 
will answer from the other side of the flock. They 
will go as straight to each other, right through the 
whole band, as they would if they were the only two 
animals for a mile around.—Montana Wool Grower. 





AN ALASKAN ROMANCE. 


The crowd of passengers in the Union Depot at 
Kansas City lately were interested in a stalwart young 





man wearing the garb peculiar to mining districts 
and his Esquimau wife and two-year-old baby. The 
woman was clothed in ordinary female dress, but 
her dark skin, sharp, black eyes, broken speech and 
appearance generally proclaimed her nativity, while 
the baby that nestled in her arms and pulled its papa’s 
long beard clearly showed its mixed blood. 

The miner submitted to an interview as gracefully 
as a politician. His wife proved to have quitea 
romantic history and his marriage to be a very in- 
teresting romance. ‘‘My name,’ said he, ‘‘is James 
Steed. I live in Alaska and I am en route to my pa- 
rents’ home in Dallas County, Mo., with my wife and 
baby for a visit. My wife is an Esquimau, about 
twenty-two years of age. I bought her three years 
ago while I was in the Forty-mile River placer gold 
district. She belongs to the tribe that makes its 
headquarters at Fort Recovery, 1,800 miles above the 
mouth of the Yukon. 

**In the first place I hired her as aservant to assist 
me in exploring the placer diggings of the Lawrence 
River, a small stream about 100 miles up the Forty- 
mile River, paying her husband $10 for her services 
three months. 








‘*‘When I arrived at Forty-mile three years ago and 
staked my claim I heard wonderful stories about 
Lawrence River, but no camps have been established 
there, and the bars above the mouth had not been 
prospected. I determined to go and see for myself. 
The journey had to be made in a canoe, and I gave 
out word that I desired to employ a native to pole the 
boat and take care of my camping outfit. I confess 
that I was surprised the next day when a stalwart 
native led a woman into my hut and offered her as 
the servant I desired. I consulted with other miners, 
and from them learned that the native females were 
the only ones that could be trusted, as they were 
diligent, strong, faithful and honest, while the males 
were exactly the reverse, and liable to murder their 
sleeping employer if there is the least chance to get 
away with the body. 1 learned that the woman was 
the wife of the man who brought her to me. The 
woman seemed anxious to be employed, and I con- 
cluded a bargain with her husband. 

‘“‘The next morning she appeared at my claim with 
a small bundle of clothing in hand. She set about 
and had my boat fitted up ready for the trip by noon, 
and we pulled out soon afterward. She poled the 
boat swiftly, while I sat on the stern musing over the 
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degraded condition of the Alaska females. When 
the time came for stopping she drew the boat to the 
shore, made it fast, and drew a canvas over the part 
designed as the sleeping apartment. She could not 
understand a word that I said, but by signs I in- 
structed her to prepare supper. When I sat down to 
eat I invited her to join me. She seemed surprised 
and blushed like a girl, but accepted my invitation. 
I was a little surprised when I found that my invita- 
tion meant to her that I should treat her as a wife 
and not a servant, and that was the cause of her 
confusion. : 

**T found her assistance invaluable. She taught 
me how to wash a pan of gold, and her native geolog- 
ieal knowledge enabled her to tell the gold value of 
any district we struck at a glance. 

‘She learned a few words of English, and we got 
on together amazingly well. The day before we re- 
turned home I noticed that she was downhearted 
about something, and I inquired the cause. Her eyes 
were full of tears as she turned her honest-looking 
face toward me and said: ‘‘I don’t want to go back to 
my husband again. He will beat me. He don’t treat 
me like you do.” She finally informed me that her 








husband would sell her forever for $50 and proposed 
if I would buy her she would work the gold out of my 
claim after working hours. I agreed to her proposition. 
Her eyes brightened up, and from that hour to this 
she has been the happiest woman in Alaska. I found 
her husband on a big spree, and he readily sold the 
woman for $20 and a pair of boots. The money 
proved to be his ruin. He filled up with Alaska Fur 
Company whiskey and was drowned in the Yukon a 
day or two afterward. 

“Now that the woman was mine I provided her 
with clothes like American women. It cost her a 
considerable effort to learn to wear them, but she did. 
I did not, of course, let her work in the mines, but 
treated: her like an American wife. Several other 
miners secured native wives, and the women formed 
a very select circle, greatly envied by the females of 
their tribe. 

**T had big luck at mining and determined to take 
my wife and baby back to the States to see my 
parents. When we came out we stopped at Sitka 
and were married in regular style. This was our 
first chance and I guess it is all regular under the 
circumstances. 

‘I think my wife is nice. I love her dearly, and 
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did you ever see a finer baby than that one in her 
arms?”’ 





S. S. COX’S BEAR STORY. 


‘In the Yellowstone Park,” said Representative 
Cox, ‘“‘the scriptural prophecy about the lion and 
the lamb lying together is paralleled, if not ful- 
filled. If the lion and the lamb don’t lie together, at 
least the bear and swine sup together, and all the 
animal kingdom are on fairly friendly terms. The 
hunted beasts outside the borders of the reservation 
seek its security, and when they feel the protection 
of the Government throwu around them, they cease 
their headlong speed and breathe in the fresh air of 
freedom. I can’t tell how they know it; they can’t 
read the posters that are stuck up warning hunters, 
but they somehow realize that the arm of the Govern- 
ment is thrown around them when they get into the 
National Park. 

‘When Mrs. Cox and I were at an inn in the park 
they told me of a big bear that came down every 
evening just before sunset to eat the swill that was 
thrown out to the hogs. The hog-pen was abouta 
mile back of the house, in the woods, and this bear 
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would come down every day to eat swill 
and would go away content without eat- 
ing any of the little pigs. Ashe did not 
leave much food for them, perhaps they 
never got fat enough for his taste. 
While we were at dinner they told us 
that the girl who was waiting on table 
had met the bear in the path near the 
pen. She was carrying a basket of 
clothes from the wash and had the 
clothes on her head. She said she was 
not afraid, but I suppose she was a 
modest girl, for she dropped her clothes 
and ran. Mrs. Cox and I had a suspi- 
cion that they were fooling us, but if 
there was a bear we wanted to see it. 
So my wife and I went out by the hog- 
pen to see the bear. Sure enough, we 
met him in the woods—a great, big 
fellow. He gavea side glance at us and 
shuffled off as if he were about to run 
away. We were almost twenty yards 
away from him and quickened our 
pace to advance on him. He suddenly 
changed his mind about running and we 
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changed our minds also. He turned towards us and 
growled. I remarked to Mrs. Cox that as she was 
getting fat and could not walk as fast as formerly it 
would be just as well df she’d turn back towards the 
hotel. Then I modestly followed. She walked much 
faster than I thought she could.” 


* 


ORIGIN OF IDAHO’S NAME. 


From time to time something appears in the public 
prints connecting the name of Joaquin Miller with 
the origin of the word ‘‘Idaho” in which it is always 
claimed that the word in question resulted from an 
interview which Miller had with Col. Craig while both 
were traveling through the Nez Perce country, in the 
summer of 1861. Miller is said to give Colonel Craig 
credit for composing the word elements from found 
in the Nez Perce language and which Craig is said to 
have first pronounced E-da-ho, applying the word to 
the appearance of a neighboring mountain, upon 
whose summit something was seen to glisten like a 
diamond or gem. This was no doubt the origin of 
the Miller-Craig gem of the mountains, but not of the 
genuine article nor of the word ‘‘Idaho.” In the 
spring of 1860, several months before the discovery 
of gold had attracted the ‘‘Poet of the Sierras” into 
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the Nez Perce country, a steamboat_was built at the 
upper Cascades on the Columbia under the auspices 
of the Oregon Steam Navigation Company, and when 
the steamer was launched the word ‘‘Idaho” appeared 
in its appropriate place as the name of the vessel. 
The definition of the word then given to the world 
was ‘‘Gem of the Mountains,” and the word was then 
said to have been taken from the language_of one of 
the Indian tribes inhabiting that portion of the 
Columbia River Valley. Some efforts have been 
made to find out who it was that first suggested the 
name of the steamer, but thus far without success. 
This steamer ‘‘Idaho” plied upon the waters of the 
Columbia, during the spring, summer and autumn of 
1860, and its name was quite familiar to all who 
traveled through the country that year. When it 
became necessary to find a name for the new Ter- 
ritory which was organized in March, 1863, somebody, 
probably Salucius Garfielde, suggested the name of 
the old steamboat that had been long since used up 
and relegated to the “‘bone yard.”—Walla Walla 
Statesman. 





INDIAN MOUNDS. 


Prof. Henry Montgomery has returned from Devil’s 
Lake where he opened ten Indian mounds. He was 
very successful in his work and employed a large 
number of men during the few days spent at the lake. 
He secured six large earthenware urns, some of 
which were in perfect condition. They were of 
various artistic patterns and are relics of no small 
value. Besides these he found numerous trinkets and 
ornaments, including a number of pieces of copper 
evidently from Lake Superior, stone pipes, bone 
needles and spears, the latter used for spearing fish. 
There were also shell spoons, birch bark baskets and 
some tanned hides of two different kinds of animals. 
One large tropical marine shell had curious figures 
carved upon it and was evidently from the gulf re- 
gion. Many articles were found, the use of which it 
was hard to determine. Besides all these many 
skeletons were taken out of the mounds, a large num- 
ber of skulls being in good condition.—Grand Forks 
Herald. 





+ 
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A WHITE MAN’S CHANCE, 


In the far West there is a saying terse, 
A golden rule epitomized in slang, 
Which we might go much further and fare worse 
Than take for rule of action. We harangue 
On rights and obligations, often prate 
Of love and duty, but neglect, perchance, 
To give to those of lowlier estate 
A white man’s chance. 


We build cathedrals; ay, and great ones, too; 

We say to poverty, “Come in: God’s house 

Is free to all—except the cushioned pew; 

That doesn’t go with toil-worn skirt or blouse. 

Sit further back, my friend, and give thy mite. 

This joyous fane’s high pomp and circumstance 

Means gold. Give; If thou’lt have—in heaven—quite 
A white man’s chance.” 


I see a prison, too, grim-barred and strong— 

“All hope abandon ye that enter here?”—— 

But do all in it know ’twixt right and wrong 

There is a line of demarkation clear? 

Look at that child! Are squalor, vice and shame 

Helps in that path o’er which he must advance? 

Have they that never heard sweet virtue’s name 
A white man’s chance? 


Are the museums for the favored few 
Whose listless leisure knows no days of toil? 
Were those great works of art framed but for you, 
O Plutocrat! Must they that till the soil 
And work in shops and mills these six long days 
Know naught of beauty, music, art, romance, 
And never have in labor's thorn-strewn ways 

A white man’s chance? 


Surely the ounce preventive 's better far 
Than pound’s harsh cure which often fails to cure, 
The school-book is less stern than bolt or bar; 
It is much safer and ’t is far more sure. 
O noble Nation, use thy wealth high-piled, 
Thy fame and honor wondrously enhance, 
And give to poverty’s sad, hopeless child 

A white man’s chance! 

W. ‘KE. P. FRENCH. 


Fort Snelling, July, 1889. 
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NORTHERN PACIFIC’S STATEMENT. 


We copy the following interesting account of the 
recent operations and success of the Northern Pacific, 
the most important railroad system in the Northwest, 
from a late issue of the Philadelphia Railway Record: 

We are able to give an approximate calculation 
concerning the net results of the last fiscal year of 
the Northern Pacific, which ended June 30, 1889. 
The road is truly a wonderful property. Its earning 
capacity had not a fair chance to show itself because 
the managers have had at no time sufficient rolling 
stock to supply fully the demand for transportation. 
It must also be remembered that the railroads of the 
Northwest were in a constant state of irritation dur- 
ing the period covered by the report, and that during 
that year the lowest rates of freight were charged 
that have ever been known west of Chicago. 

The first half of the present year has developed 
several prominent increases in net earnings in the 
Western country, but in nearly all the cases the gains 
have followed very heavy losses in the previous year, 
changes in the situation accounting for the changes 
in the results. On the Northern Pacific, however, 
the gain is not only of very large proportions, but it 
comes after a heavy increase in the years preceding. 

To give an idea of the growth in income, it is only 
necessary to say that the addition to the gross receipts 
during the twelve months has reached almost four 
million dollars—in exact figures, $3,861,140. Of 
course, there has been an increase in the miles of 
road operated, on which these earnings are based, 
but that is of comparatively little significance, as it is 
doubtful whether the average for the year will be 
quite 200 miles greater than in 1887-8; certainly the 
increase cannot run above that, as the average for 
the year preceding was 3,218 miles, while for June, 
1889, the mileage was given at 3,445 miles, and 
the average for the twelve months would of course be 
less than the latter figure. The increase in earnings, 
moreover, as already said, has been continuous. The 
gain in the previous year had been less only than in 
the late year, reaching over three million dollars. 
The result is that in three years the gross receipts of 
the Northern Pacific have risen from $11,730,527 in 
1885-6 to $19,707,468 in 1888-9, or about eight 
million dollars. Such an exhibit as this has few 
parallels in the whole history of American railroad 
undertakings. 

The steady increase of earnings, both gross and 
net, will be. readily understood by a careful perusal 
of the following exhibit of the business of the road 
during the last five years: 


























NORTHERN | 
PACIFIO | 1888-9. | 1887-8. | 1886-7. | 1885-6. | 1884-5 
EARNINGS.| 3 | ' . 
Freight. .... /12,877 £38) 10,426 244 8.754 8.189.615) 7,446,266 
Passenger. .| 5,824.163| 4.577.898) 3 269,704| 2.807.218] 3.075.882 
Re 443,638| 3,900,152) 356,347) -'377,957| 411.149 
Express ....| 298.179! 266,910) 300-852} 241.769] 246,366 
Miscellan’s. | 203.650 176,124) 131,998 31968; | 5A, 
otal a | 
s Earnings. 19, wna i 5,846, 328 12,789,448] 11,730,627 11,284,149 
tin, 
a: penses. |11.863,541) 9,025 506) 6,904,617] 5,919,300] 5,953,800 
*Barnings. | 7,843.927| 6.820,782| 5.884,831| 5,811,227) 5,280,349 











In addition to the net earnings the company enjoys 
various other sources of income; notably the interest 
arising from securities of branch lines held in the 
treasury. In the calculation below we have assumed 
that this item should be $100,000 greater than it was 
last year. The charges for which the company is 
liable for rentals and interest have materially in- 
creased during the year. A considerable portion of 
the increase is due to the fact that the sinking fund 
clauses of the mortgages on the branch roads as well 
as on the main line have become operative. Although 
the contributions to the sinking fund have been pecu- 
liarly heavy, yet they have been charged up at once 
as a current expense. Notwithstanding this fact, our 
readers will readily understand that the intrinsic 
value of the property has been increased to that ex- 
tent at the expense of the stockholders. 

The following table shows full details for the last 
two years. It should be distinctly understood that 





the income from investments has not yet been ascer- 
tained, but is carried in as $100,000 increase. 














NORTHERN PACIVIC R R. | 1888-9 | 1887-8. 
RN, |<. isccassondauatneekontouel 7.843.927) $6,820.732 
I II 6.0 <n csecncnsccssceccscccss | 648, 537| 548,537 

Total net income ...................| 8,492,464| 7 369,269 
Charges agatnst income— | | 
Rentals—St. Paul & Northern Pacific.) 769.163) 644,977 
Cceur d’Alene Ry. & Navigation..... -_— | aes 
st Se 2 140) 2.140 
St. Paul & Manitoba.................. | 22.230) 22,148 
Northwest Equipment Co............ WATE - ......0. 
Minn. Union 46,05 44 623 
Tacoma Land | ar 
Northern Pacific Term 72 000) 68.472 
pS OS 1 060.739 881 07S 
CC tnhd. badd onndtie eden 322.403 241,288 
Funded debt interest, 4917 883 4,703,955 
Sinking funds 343,309) 224,095 
DIU sacivintbetenhsencescntnenttote | 7,808 547) 6 832 771 

MN ci arsed baedasecncberouaiod | 688917} 536,498 

Other deductions jaad matkokncetouet occ | *17,813; 17.813 
SR ictededsn ttssssackesees dese | 671, 104) 518 685 





Thus, if the ‘‘other income” estimate is correct, there 
is the large surplus of $671,104 on the year’s business, 
and that after deducting $343,309 for contributions to 
the sinking funds of the mortgages on the main road, 
besides néarly half as much more on the branches. 
The available surplus up to the end of the previous 
year was $787,552, which if added to the above $671,- 
104 will show that the company holds $1,458,656 that 
belongs, under the reorganization agreement, to the 
preferred stock, and that should be divided as a divi- 
dend thereon. It would make about a four per cent. 
dividend, as the outstanding preferred stock aggre- 
gates $37,172,578. 

The changes in debt during the last year (outside 
of the branch system, which is always treated sepa- 
rately,) have not been very important, except that, 
as is known, the remainder of the third mortgage 
bonds not reserved for the redemption of the dividend 
certificates, have been put out. The increase in this 
way has been about two million dollars, and against 
this the company has increased its stock of material 
and supplies on band from $1,572,494 to $2,206,646. 
It also spent $1,218,891 during the twelve months 
for new construction and equipment. 

In the land department 573,214 acres were sold for 
$1,827,995, and the total sales, including town lots, 
ete., were $2,217,645. The receipts were $1,269,361 
in cash and $316,040 in stock, and the deferred pay- 
ments on account of land sales now amount to 
$5,119,147. There were on June 30, 1889, $5,119,147 
of deferred payments on account of land sales, of 
which $2,008,886 was applicable to the retirement of 
the general first mortgage bonds, $2,203,780 to the 
Missouri and Pend d’Oreille division bonds and 
$906,481 to the preferred stock. 

The following are the particulars of the funded 
debt of the company during the past four years: 




















AMOUNT June 30, | June 30,| June30, | June 30, 
OUTSTANDING. 1889. 1888. | 1887. | 1886. 
General Ist mort- S $ | $s | bY 
gage bonds...... 46,943,000] 46,878,000) 46,878,000) 44,028,000 
General 2nd mort- } 
gage bonds...... 20,000,000) 20,000,000) 20,000,000) 18,957,000 
General 3rd mort- 
bonds... 10,997,000| 8,593,000) ......... | SR 
Missouri & Pend d’ 
Oreille divisions.| 4,549,000) 4,863,000) 5,191,500) 5,351,500 
Dividend cortia- | 
OBEOG cc cece « 935,500) 1,274 4 4 640,821) 4 640,821 
DOOM, 2000.0ss0%- 83,424,500) 81,608, ¥500) 76,710, sal) Te 72,877,321 
Annual interest on 
ep 5,005 470) 4,896. 510| 4,602, 619) 4 372,739 
Preferred stock. ..| 37,172,578) 37,488,618) 37,786,199) 38,058,311 
Supplies on hand..| 22.6 646) 1,572,494) 1,425,446| 1,171,279 








SUNSET IN OREGON. 


‘“*‘What a beautiful sunset!” was the exclamation 
that rose to many a hundred lips last evening. It 
was indeed a sunset that the pencil of the artist or 
the pen of the poet could alone perpetuate. 

Above the mighty river that flowed in silent 
majesty to the sea there hung long lines of clouds in 
most fantastic form. Loftly minarets and tapering 
spires, rippling seas and mountain peaks, graded 
slopes and trim terraces were all represented in the 
cloud continents that hung in the blue aerial ocean 
above where the sun was sinking in splendor. Molten 
gold and glowing scarlet and deepest crimson threw 





their reflected color on the town pelow and lit up the 
eastern sky with a borrowed glory, and as though 
shifted by celestial hands the scenery changed, each 
moment more beautiful, till the blaze of vivid color 
faded into the gray of twilight and the blueand silver 
of the night; while on the hillside was the rustling 
murmur of the breeze among the firs, mingled with 
the sounds of the sea, as though nature were running 
her hand over the keyboard of creation, striking here 
and there a cord, before commencing the majestic 
simphony of the night, when the great arches of light 
shall have been lifted into upper ether, and half of 
our swinging little planet lies wrapped in shadow. 
And then as if answering ‘‘Here” to their names 
on God’s eternal roll-call, the stars stepped out into 
the blue vault above and stood in glittering constella- 
tions, their eyes twinkling as though in tears over the 
poor mortals below who were getting out a news- 
paper for fifteen cents a week and catching salmon 
for ninety cents apiece and doing lots of other things 
that those starry sentinels nightly see.—Astorian. 


THE NORTH SHORE OF LAKE SUPERIOR. 


To the Editor of The Northwest Magazine: 

In THE NORTHWEST MAGAZINE for August I 
notice a short article on ‘‘The North Shore of Lake 
Superior.” Last summer I was one of a party of nine 
who spent some time in that region. Six of our party 
were white men and we took three Indians to do such 
work as we were not inclined to do. Our conveyance 
was a twenty-one foot Mackinanw boat with two 
masts. No one who is not a lover of nature and 
willing to put up with all the surprises she may 
spring upon him has any business in that region of 
mosquitos, black flies, sudden fogs and early frosts. 

I have been all over the northern part of the United 
States in search of health and pleasure (and incident- 
ally wealth) but must say that the north shore of 
Lake Superior surpasses in each of those require- 
ments. Its bracing atmosphere, glorious sport with 
rod or gun and untold mineral wealth make it a para- 
dise for young men of enterprise or lovers of adven- 
ture, or those whose appetite has become lethargic 
from liver complaint and boarding house diet. 

The writer could give pointers on the appetite ac- 
quired by the genial editor of the ‘‘Soo” News and 
other estimable gentlemen. ; 

Without being personal I can say that our trip was 
only about half its intended length on account of our 
commissary department being deplorably inadequate 
to meet the demands made uponit. I have several 
rough sketches of rocky promontories, quiet bays and 
deep ravines, a collection of the minerals I found 
and a few acres of promising mineral land as memen- 
toes of the pleasantest summer of my life. 

I am ever in the interests of the Great Northwest, 
Your obedient servant, M. C. MciIytosu. 








PRICES OF LEADING NORTHWESTERN STOCKS. 


Messrs. Gold, Barbour & Corning, 18 Wall Street, 
New York, report the following closing quotations of 
miscellaneous securities September 4: 





Bid Asked 

Northern Pacific, GORRTIGR 0600 scccsces 324% 8234 
og) | ee 74 4% 75 

- ” ag Mortgage Bonds. its 114% 

“ “ 114% 

“ oe “ “ oe 108% 
ai i" Missouri Div. “ 102 108 
- ves P.d’Oreille“* “ 102 103 
St. Paul & Duluth, common............ 29 31 

- - [aw ome og oa wr 

“% = st bonds.... me os 
Oregon & Transcontinental laslie Sias taal 3334 34 
6’s 1922. ...104 105 

Oregon Railway & a Wabesbcnus W244 102% 

t bonds..... 112% 113% 
= - wc ade Mtge 5's. 104 105 


St. Paul & Northern Pacific Ist's...... 120 21 


Northern Pacific Terminals............ — lll 
Oregon Improvement Co ............+- 53 54% 
a - * Ist bonds... .103 104% 

- ames River Valley Ist’s............... 105 _ 
kane & Palouse Ist’s............... 108% 
c icago, St. P., Mp’ls & Omaha, com. : 35 35% 
do preferred... -.100 10034 
Chicago & Northwestern, ‘common... --1138% 113% 

GD. + BI etccac tcc cssecesnccd< 41 144 
= filwaukee & St. Paul, com.. 72% on % 
cute % 

Milwaukee, I Lake 8. & ‘Western, com.. 95% 96 

ee bidi-ckhetoscuesJeaetnee 115% 116 

ay is & St. Louis, common..... 4% 5 
— Pr ea eae 9 10% 
Paul, eapolis & Manitoba..... 110% 111% 
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THE N. PS NEW FINANCIAL PLAN. 


Henry Villard’s new financial scheme for the 
Northern Pacific Railroad Company is of special in- 
terest here in the Northwest because it will secure to 
that vigorous and progressive corporation ample 
means for developing its system by the improvement 
of its terminals, the building of new branches and 
the extension generally of its facilities for business. 
This will mean a great deal of money spent in this 
region in ways that will aid in the development of 
the country. Mr. Villard’s proposition, recently 
perfected and approved by the N. P. board and to be 
submitted to the stockholders at the annval meeting 
on October 17th, is to issue a consolidated mortgage 
loan to the amount of $160,000,000, the bonds to run 
100 years and to draw interest at from four to five 
per cent. The proceeds of this loan will be used, 
first, to retire all forms of bonded and floating debt 
now outstanding against the company; second to re- 
tire the branch bonds issued by the Oregon and 
Transcontinental Company and endorsed by the 
Northern Pacific; third, to provide money which will 
be needed for the extension of the present terminal 
facilities at Tacoma, Portland, Duluth and other 
points; fourth, for putting the entire line in first 
class condition for its heavy and constantly increasing 
traffic; fifth, for the purchase of new equipment; and 
lastly to afford a fund for prompt use in the building 
of such branches as may be needed to protect the 
traffic territory of the road from invasion and to 
develop its industries and natural resources. The 
affirmative vote of nine of the thirteen directors will 
be required for issuing any of the new bonds. 

The detailed plan as finally agreed upon by the 
N. P. board on Sept. 19, arranges the distribution of 
the proposed bonds as follows: To retire existing 
first, second and third mortgages, $75,000,000; to 
retire existing bonds of branch roads, $26,000,000; 
to provide for new branches, $20,000,000; to enlarge 
terminals, improvements, etc., $20,000,000; for pre- 
miums on old bonds, $10,000,000; for general pur- 
poses, $9,000,000. Total, $160,000,000. 


This plan will entirely relieve the management from 
the necessity of drawing upon net earnings for such 
jmprovements as properly belong to the construction 
account and will, it is confidently believed, assure the 
preferred stockholders of regular dividends in future. 
When it is remembered that the preferred stock repre- ° 





sents money put into bonds during the early days of 
the road and actually invested in construction, the 
bonds having been exchanged for stock to release the 
road from the insolvent condition in which it was in- 
volved by the financial panic of 1873, the justice of 
the claim of the holders to an income on their 
property cannot be denied. They have waitedalong 
time and now that the road is squarely on its feet 
financially their demands press for immediate con- 
sideration. The Northern Pacific is now in a condi- 
tion to pay interest on all the money it has borrowed 
and all it is likely to need and at the same time to 
earn a dividend for the preferred stockholders, small 
at first, perhaps only four per cent. per annum, 
but steadily increasing year by year until the limit of 
eight per cent. is reached. Afterwards the common 
stock will be entitled to participate in the profits. 

Discussing the new financial plan the Philadelphia 
Record says: 

The new mortgage bonds will not all bear the same rate 
of interest. The company proposes to issue none at more 
than 5 per cent. or for the present at lessthan4. The 
present general mortgage bonds are to be exchanged at 
the rate of 117 per cent. in new 4s; the second mortgage 
bonds will get 115 per cent. in new 4%8; the third mortgage 
bonds will get 105 in new 5s, and the branch line bonds 
will get 107 in new 5s. Tne amount of new bonds to be 


issued and the annual interest charges are calculated 
about as follows: 





Amount. Interest. 

Vixet MOPIBARO.. 0. c'coccccces 2: c0csed $57,000,000 $2,028,000 
Second MOrtPfAPE........sccccccccssces 23,000,000 1,085,000 
Tint BI haess 68k 50.0. 5:000040945800 13,000,000 650,000 
I I a oid oc tt 6 ds cgnseceiedccss 27,000,000 1,350,000 
TE uss cccciecigsacnéscaacadsese $120,000,000 5,315,000 


The present interest charges on the bonds for which 
the $120,000,000 stated above are reserved, amount to 
$7,363,770. By this conversion the company’s fixed charges 
will be reduced $2,048,770. In order to provide new capital, 
however, it is necessary to issue at once $20,000,000 of 
new 5 per cent. bonds, the annual interest upon which 
will be $1,000,000. Even after these bonds are put out, 
however, the fixed charges will be $1,048,000 less than 
they are at present. 





~~ 
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OUR ARID LANDS. 


The advancing line of Western settlement has 
nearly reached the limits of profitable cultivation by 
rain-fall and in some localities, such as Kansas, Okla- 
homa and Texas, the enthusiasm and hopes of the 
pioneers have carried them beyond the danger line, 
into regions which if not to be classed as arid, are too 
dry in a majority of seasons for success in farming. 
Between the area of sufficient rain-fall and that re- 
cognized as arid, where no one attempts to farm 
without irrigation, there is a belt of country about 200 
miles broad, reaching from far up in the British Ter- 
ritory clear down to the Gulf of Mexico, which may 
be termed the sub-arid or sub-humid region, in which a 
series of years of considerable precipitation of rain 
and snow are followed by a series of years of scanty 
moisture. Certain counties in Kansas lying within 
this belt have been peopled and depopulated three 
times. During the rainy cycle settlers rush in, to be 
forced to leave a few years later by repeated failures 
of crops. Then comes the next recurrent period of 
rainy years and new people occupy the vacant iand, 
fancying that there has been a permanent. change in 
the climate. And so it goes and will go on until the 
scientific fact is understood that no climatic changes 
are occurring on any part of the American Continent. 
When this is generally known the settlers in the sub- 
arid belt will adapt their industries to their conditions 
of climate, raising forage crops mainly, which will 
grow in dry seasons, depending on stock chiefly for a 
livelihood and taking chances only on small fields of 
grain. 

West of the sub-arid belt lies the vast region 
acknowledged to be arid, and including all the ter- 
ritory lying between the 102d meridian and the Cas- 
cade and Sierra Mountains, except certain districts 
like the Palouse and Walla Walla cbuntries in Wash- 
ington where elevated plateaux receive exceptional 
moisture from near mountain ranges. The arid region 
of the United States contains almost as many square 
miles as the humid region, if we leave Alaska out of 
the account. A large amount of its surface is fertile 





land needing only water to produce crops far greater 
in average yield than can be raised in the rainy re- 
gions east of the Mississippi. Great rivers fed by the 
rains, snows and springs of the Rocky Mountains 
traverse this arid country. Their abundant waters, 
if stored during the time they run waste to the sea, 
would reclaim many millions of square miles of 
fruitful soil which would furnish homes for a vast 
population. The great economic problem of the 
future in this country is how to utilize these waters 
for the benefit of the people. It is a problem of 
national importance, appealing to the highest order 
of statesmanship, for it is indissolutely associated 
with the development of the Republic for centuries 
to come. 

It will not be long before population will press 
upon land in the West as it now does in the East. 
Only the arid region will then remain for occupancy 
by our increasing millions of people. The genius of 
the nation will unquestionably find ways for storing 
the waters of the rivers and making the land habit- 
able. It is by no means a new problem. The 
ancients mastered it for themselves thousands of 
years ago. All the early civilizations were in irri- 
gated regions, and when the ancient nations declined 
it was because their reservoirs and canals were either 
neglected or were destroyed by enemies. . Already our 
western pioneers, by individual and corporate effort, 
have reclaimed nearly 7,000,000 acres of desert lands 
by irrigation works of comparatively small cost, using 
only such water as can be readily diverted from the 
streams during the two months when moisture is 
most needed for the growing crops. This process of 
rudimentary irrigation is still extending and still has 
numerous small valleys to work upon. The extensive 
irrigation of the future, covering wide plains with a 
net-work of canals, must depend upon important 
engineering works to store the waters of the streams 
near their heads in the mountain ranges by the con- 
struction of immense reservoirs. These works will 
be too costly for combinations of settlers or local cor- 
porations to undertake; and it would not be wise to 
entrust their construction to gigantic corporations, 
which by controlling the water would control the land 
and the people living uponthe land. In arid regions 
the values are not in the land but in the water 
and the water should forever remain the property 
of the public. The people must use the agency of 
their State or National Government to build great 
storage reservoirs and the main canals leading from 
them. 

In considering the magnitude of this subject 
remember that an acre of irrigated land will produce, 
in a series of years, three or four times as much as an 
acre cultivated by rainfall. Irrigated crops never fail 
and their product at the worst is much larger than the 
best yields of lands which depend upon the clouds for 
moisture. The great rivers of the Northwest which 
are to furnish the water for the mammoth irrigation 
works of the future are the Yellowstone, the Missouri, 
the Columbia and the Shoshone or Snake. According 
to the estimate of the U. S. Geological Survey there 
are in the Yellowstone bottoms alone 5,000,000 acres 
of irrigable fertile land. Suppose this land were all 
brought under ditch and 2,000,000 acres were cul- 
tivated in wheat and the remainder in forage crops. 
Thirty bushels to the acre is a low average wheat 
crop on irrigated land in Montana. That yield would 
give us 60,00,000 bushels, a larger quantity than the 
total wheat crop of the two Dakotas in the best year 
yet experienced. The forage crop would give winter 
feed for an almost incalculable number of stock living 
in summer upon the herbage of the open ranges. 
The Yellowstone Valley alone, though not too wide 
to be all seen from the car windows of the trains 
passing along it, is capable of supporting over half a 
million of prosperous people. We give this example 
to indicate how important is the problem of irrigation 
to the future growth of the West. The Nation needs 
its arid lands for the homes of its increasing popula- 
tion and enterprise, capital and statesmanship must 
now take hold in earnest of the great question of 
their systematic reclamation. 
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Minnesota. 


Tue Northern Pacific cut-off line from Little Falls to 
Motley is finished and opened for traffic. 


Tue union depot question has been amicably arranged 
by the roads centering in Duluth and a handsome struc- 
ture is to be speedily constructed. 


TueE Duluth, Red Wing & Southern Railroad has made 
arrangements to use the Eastern Minnesota’s road from 
a point near Hinckley into Superior and Duluth. 


Tue Duluth & Winnipeg Railroad is making its way 
through the pathless woods of Northern Minnesota and 
will probably reach Itasca with its grade before the 
ground freezes. It will develop an extensive pine coun- 
try and probably lead to the opening of iron deposits in 
Itasca and Beltrami counties. 


DvuLuTH is about to build the longest incline plane rail- 
way inthiscountry. It will start at Superior or Michigan 
Street and run up Seventh Avenue to Ninth Street,a 
distance of nearly a mile. It will be worked by a station- 
ary engine at the top of the steep hill, on the plan of the 
inclined plane railroads in Cincinnati and Pittsburg. 


THE present year has been the most notable ever known 
for dwelling house construction in St. Paul. The statis- 
tics have not yet been made up but it is evident that the 
number of dwellings erected will far exceed that of any 
year in the recent “boom period.” This is a new proof 
that epochs of speculation are not asarule epochs of 
solid growth in towns and cities. 


LarGcest CARGO OF LUMBER EVER SHIPPED.—The 
The famous lumber barge Wahnapitae, Capt. William 
Patterson, leaves Duluth, September, 17, with the biggest 
lumber cargo ever carried by any vessel of any descrip- 
tion in any part of the world. The Heraid says: “A few 
words about this marine monstrosity will be news to 
many, and the accompanying cut of the vessel will give 
some idea of her appearance with her present jag of over 
2,500,000 feet of lumber on board. The vessel was built 
in Bay City, Michigan, in 1886, for the Emery Lumber 
Company for the purpose of carrying logs. Her length 
over all is 270 feet, and beam 515 feet. In the United 
States vessels register, her gross tonnageis 1,431 54, net 
1,359.97. Her molded depth is 11.9 feet. She has a Bl 
rating and an insurance valuation of 835,000, although 
she cost 853,000. Her owners soon took her out of the 
log trade because, while she was a success, she could 
make a great deal more money carrying lumber, ties, 
telegraph poles, etc. She cancarry over 3,000 tons on less 
draft than any other vessel on the lakes can carry 2,000 
tons. 





North Dakota. 


A BED of rock salt has been discovered in Burleigh 
County and there is considerable interest felt in Bismarck 
in this unexpected deposit of mineral wealth. Prospect- 

pg is now in progress to define the extent of the bed. 


ARTESIAN WELLS.—Speaking of Dakota artesian wells, 
Immigration Commissioner Hagerty says: “These wells 
are of inestimable value to the country. Supplying an 
inexhaustible source of power, sufficient for all purposes, 
they are worth untold millions to the people of the two 
Dakotas so fortunate as to possess them. It gives a per- 


son some idea of the power of these wells to see one 





operated for fire purposes. Four streams at the same 
time can be thrown over the highest buildings from any 
one of the high pressure wells. No steam engine is 
needed to help out, and the cost of the fire department is 
very slight.”’ 


THE extension of the Jamestown Northern Railroad is 
not to stop at Leeds, where it crosses the Manitoba’s line, 
but grading is being pushed northward towards the 
Turtle Mountains. Probably the road will go on to Bran- 
don, in the Province of Manitoba, the portion of the line 
in the British country being constructed by the Northern 
Pacific and Manitoba Company. 


SomgE people have an idea that domestic flowers cannot 
be grown in Dakota with success, but a look at Miss 
Ethel Folsom’s flower garden of thirty-six choice varieties 
would be enough to convince any one that they may be 
grown here with the greatest profusion. Her flower 
plants have received no extra care, yet dozens upon 
dozens of exquisite bouquets have been taken from them, 
without seeming impoverishment of fragrance and 
beauty to the plants.—New England City Sentinel. 


THe people along the proposed line of the Northern 
Pacific extension through Rolette County, have much 
hope for the completion of the road this fall. It is stated 
that graders have finished the works as far as Leeds and 
will proceed northward at once. This is encouraging 
news for the people of Rolette County at large, and es- 
pecially for settlers at Island Lake, Ox Creek and Dun- 
seith. It will be the means of establishing one more good 
town in the county at least and breathing new life into 
Dunseith. It will bring new settlers, increase the valua- 
tion of property and good times will follow. It is only 
necessary to attract attention to our fine country to have 
people come, and there is no better way to do it than by 
opening up new lines of railroad. All hail the day when 
the Northern Pacific road reaches Turtle Mountains.—St. 
John Review. 


THe NORWEGIANS OF DAKkotTa.—Some people estimate 
that the Norwegians constitute about one-third of the 
population of Dakota, and that they have pocketed about 
two-thirds of the profits from the development of this 
new country. They are thrifty. Most of them come with 
just enough to get on Government land and build a shack. 
Before they had earned the homestead title they were in 
comfortable circumstances, and now they are loaning 
money to less fortunate neighbors. One of the largest 
millers in the State is a Norwegian—William C. Leistikow, 
of Grafton. The cashier of the Hillsboro National Bank, 
A. L. Hanson, is a Norwegian. Akrehameon, the Treas- 
urer of Grand Forks County, and one of the largest dry 
goods dealers in the State, isa Norwegian. The Torrel- 
sons are well known to the Red River Valley as men who 
have money of their own in the bank at all times ready 
for loans on good security. Every county has Norwe- 
gians who are worth from 825,000 to 850,000, all made since 
settling in Dakota. These people live economically and 
work hard for the first years, but they Americanize with 
wonderful rapidity, and take to the comforts and luxuries 
of life just as soon as they find themselves ready to afford 
them. There are no poorhouses where the Norwegians 
are thickest, and the jails are mainly ornamental. North 
Dakota could ill afford to spare the Norwegian population. 





Montana. 


A RAILROAD is to be built from Boulder to Elkham, to 
reach the important silver mines at the latter place. 


THE Montana convention has decided to leave the capi- 
tal of the new State at Helena until 1892 when a perma- 
nent location will be selected. 


Cou. BROADWATER, of Helena, recently had cast at the 
Government assay office in that city the largest ingot of 
gold ever made. Its value was a round $100,000 and it 
was made from the product of the Drum Lummond and 
Jay Gould mines. This costly bar of the yellow metal 
was placed on exhibition at the Minneapolis Exposition. 


Tue Anaconda Review now issues a daily edition. No 
town in Montana can show a more solid growth for the 

















































WAHNAPITAE AT DULUTH, WITH HER LOAD OF 2,600,000 FEET.—(| From the Northwestern Lumberman. 





past two years than Anaconda. Her new hotel, “The 
Montana,” cost with its furnishing $250,000, and is by far 
the best house between the Minnesota cities on the east 
and Tacoma on the west. The landlord is an old St. Paul 
man, Mr. Harbaugh, who will be remembered for his con- 
nection with the Hotel Lafayette, at Lake Minnetonka. 





Washington. 


One thousand men are employed in the Roslyn coal 
mines. 


THERE is a good opening for a bank at Ritzville, county 
seat of Adams county. 


WALLA WALLA is organizing a hotel company with a 
capital stock of $250,000. - 


A COMPANY has been incorporated with a capital of 
$2,000,000 to construct a bridge across the Columbia at 
Vancouver. 


The yield of peaches ‘n the Yakima Valley far exceeds 
all expectations this year. Some of the farmers raising 
as much as 500 bushels of this fruit. 


Tae Moxee Company at North Yakima have threshed 
over 2,000 acres of grain averaging thirty-five bushels to 
the acre. Some ran over fifty bushels. 


THE hop yield in Washington this year will exceed that 
of last by at least 15,000 bales. In addition to this the 
hops will be of a finer quality than was ever gathered in 
Washington. 


THE Capital says that a gardner near Ellensburg, this 
year, raised 460 gallons of strawberries from seven-eights 
of an acreof ground and sold them at an average of 
fifty cents per gallon. 


SPOKANE FALLS is rallying from the ruins and pushing 
the work of rebuilding with a tireless energy that is sure 
to bring success. The entire burnt district is swarming 
with workmen and teams, employed in the labors of re- 
constructing the city. 


A FAILURE in crops near Palouse City. Only sixty-six 
and a haif bushels of wheat per acre is the highest yield 
heard of up to date. Potatoes don’t weigh only about two 
pounds each, and beets and turnips are no longer than an 
ordinary water bucket.—Palouse City Boomerang. 


THE estimated wheat crop of Washington and Oregon 
for this year is: Oregon 11,000,000 bushels, 1,150,000 acres; 
worth 88,500,000. Washington 10,000,000 bushels, 600,000 
acres; worth $6,500,000. Last year the figures were: 
Oregon 14,548 bushels, 892,425 acres; worth 811,347,440. 
Washington 9,006,000 bushels, 487,790 acres: worth 87,- 
024,680. 


OLD settlers claim that this is the worst season ever 
known in the Palouse Country and that the wheat crop is 
a comparative failure. When they are reminded that the | 
average yield this year will be about thirty bushels, they 
reply that they know it but if the season had been favor- 
able the average would have been sixty bushels per acre. 
—Pullman Herald. 


A CARGO comprised of fine wheat grown by George 
Bradbury, G. T. Welch and others, of Eureka Flat, was 
this seagon shipped to St. Paul, and thence to Sicily, 
Italy, where it was ground into flour, made into maca- 
roni, which is reported to be the finest in quality of any 
macaroni ever made by the factory, which is the finest in 
Italy.— Walla Walla Union. 


WALLA WALLA WHEAT.—The fertile vale of many waters 
has already commenced rolling down its teeming treas- 
ures of wheat to tidewater just beyond Puyallup. With 
124,000 acres of wheat, Waila Walla will have a harvest 
this year at even the low acreage of twenty bushels an 
acre, of 2,400,000 bushels. At the present price of wheat 
this would be worth a million and a quarter dollars. The 
railroad companies will be kept busy hauling it away. 
The crop will be 72,000, tons. It would take 4,534 freight 
cars of fifteen tons capacity each to move the wheat, and 
if each of the two roads move fifty cars each day, 
two months of steady work will be necessary to 
haul the grain. At the uniform rates of $4.70 a ton 
for freight, the roads will receive for transporta- 
tion about $250,000 from Walla Walla County alone. 
Great is Walla Walla as a great granary.—Puyallup 
Commercial. 


WASHINGTON is a wonderful State. It has smart 
people; I don’t mean smart people but intelligent 
people. They have lots of dash and enterprise 
and sagacity. It has better men than any other 
place in the country. They look as if they were 
ready for any emergency, however sudden, and 
they are building up an empire on the waters 
of the Puget Sound. I have never seen a body of 
water so eminently fitted for beauty of aspect 
or for commercial purposes as the Sound.— 
8. S. Coz. 
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KiTtTitas COUNTY needs more people. .It needs the 
farmer, the manufacturer, the lumberman and the stock 
raiser. It needs the fruit raiser and the gardener. It 
needs all who come with the wealth,which is necessary to 
clear the lands, to open the mines, to manufacture lumber 
and to help develop a region that is blessed by Nature 
with all the elements of greatness.—Ellensburgh Register. 


A CALIFORNIA gentlemsn who bas just returned from 
an extended visit to Lake Chelan is greatly elated over 
what he believes to be a region equal to California for 
fruit. He is confident the country bordering Lake Che- 
lan to be naturally adapted for the growth of apricots, 
peaches, grapes and other tender fruits. He found an 
abundance of unoccupied land that he believes in time 
wiil be equal in value to the famous California fruit 
lands and is anxious that the people from his native State 
come and settle in Chelan.—Big Bend Empire. 


No one can fully forecast what Washington may be- 
come. She has certainly the most varied, and without 
much doubt the most remarkable resources of all. Taken 
as an agricultural, acommercial or timbered State, her 
future may be great. The early years of the next cen- 
tury may easily find her second to not more than two 
States of the Unionin importance. Asa Pacific Coast 
State she has an equal commercial position with Califor- 
nia, and a very great advantage over the latter State in 
climate and in capacity for varied production.—N. Y. 
Herald. 





Oregon. 

THE OREGON PACIFIC.—It has been suspected that the 
Chicago & Northwestern is interested in the Oregon Pa- 
cific, and now it is said to be a certainty that it has ad- 
vanced $5,000,000 to construct that road eastward from 
Albany. Five million should builda great deal of road 
on the route from the Cascades to Boise, as the road will 
pass the head waters of the Deschuttes, and sweep 
around the southern base of the Blue Mountains. Cross- 
ing the Cascades will not be such a difficulty as on some 
other routes, for the foot of Mount Jefferson will be 
reached through an interesting region not at all mount- 
ainous. The construction of this transcontinental route 
will open up anew region through Middle and Eastern 
Oregon, and develop a timbered district in the Cascades 
that will be of immediate importance to the road when 
built. There are gold, silver, copper and lead mines in 
the mountains and probably coal, lime and iron will be 
available. The country east of the Cascades will become 
valuable foragriculture to some extent, and whatever its 
resources may be they will soon become known and be 
available. No greater work can be done for Oregon than 
the construction of the Oregon Pacific, as the whole State 
must feel the benefits to come from that road.—Portland 
Oregonian. 





Manitoba. 

THE Northern Pacific's line from Winnipeg to Portage 
la Prairie was opened for regular trafiic early in Septem- 
ber. Good progress is being made with the line from 
Morris to Brandon, but it will hardly be finished in time 
for operation this fall. 


THE wheat crop of this year in most part of Manitoba 
isa good one. This is particulary the case in the neigh- 
borhood of Portage la Prairie. Many farmers have 
threshed out twenty-five bushels to the acre, and the 
quality is of the best. 


TsE Northern Pacific & Manitoba Railway Co. is going 
to build a line at once from Portage la Prairie to Lake 
Manitoba, a distance of about fifteen miles. This road, 
in connection with a steamboat on the lake, will open the 
shores of the lake to settlement. Lake Manitoba isa 
handsome body of pure water, nearly 100 miles long by 
about thirty miles wide. At present there is but a scanty 
population on its shores. . 


Tue RAriway SITUATION.—The season of 1889 is prov- 
ing one of the most important in the matter of railway 
construction through the prairie region of western 
Canada, since the first beginning of railway work here. 
Undoubtedly this desirable state of affairs is due to the 
advent of a new and powerful railway corporation in our 
midst. Had not the Northern Pacific Company under- 
taken the construction of asystem of railways in Mani- 
toba, there is no reason to believe that the activity re- 
cently shown by the C. P. corporation would have been 
displayed. The branch lines recently undertaken by the 
C. P. company have been badly needed for years, but 
that corporation has remained deaf to all appeals, until 
stirred up to activity by the invasion of its territory by 
another company. So far Manitoba has had no reason to 
regret the results of the anti-monopoly agitation, nor 


the expenditure undertaken by the Province in inducing 
another powerful railway corporation to enter the fiela. 
So far nothing but satisfaction can be expressed for the 
results already attained from the successtul termination 
of the anti-disallowance, anti-monopoly agitation. The 
country bas settled down toa state of peace and quiet- 
ness which it had not experienced for years. A feeling 
of confidence is abroad in the land which was quite for- 
eign to the turbulent days of agitation, during which 
time the Province was laboring under the load unjustly 
forced aoe = b > meee ge Above all = and 
active era in the development 0 e coun set in. 
— Winnipeg Commercial. : 








MINNESOTA. 


DULUTH! 


If you want perfectly safe investments that will yield 
LABGE PROFITS, BUY DULUTH REAL ESTATE. 





Duluth is wing rapidly and has a great future and 
ropert in hea We have a very large and selected 
ist of k Property, Cheap Acre Property and Acres 

suitable for immediate Platting, and improved and un- 
improved Business Property. 

For particulars call on or write 

Cc. E. LOVETT & CO. Duluth, Minn. 





E. H. BAILEY, Cashier. 


Henry P. UPHAM, Prest 
Wa. A. MILLER, Asst. Cash. 


oc. D. GILFILLAN, Vice Prest. 
HH 


yy 
First NATIONAL BANK 


OF ST. PAUL, MINN. 
United States Depository. 
Capital, $1,000,000. - Surplus, $500,000. 
DrrecTors: H.H. Sibley, T. B. Campbell, J H. Sanders 
Henry P. Upham, Greenleaf Clark, H. E. Thompson, 
H. R. Bigelow, J.J. Hill, D C. Shepard, T. L. Schurmeier, 


C. D Gilfillan, A. H. Wilder, F. B. Clarke, C. W. Griggs, 
E. H. Bailey. 


COCHRAN & WALSH, 


Real Estate and Financial Agents, 


CILFILLAN BLOCK, 
ST. PAUL, - - - MINN., 


MAKE A SPECIALTY OF MORTGAGE LOANS. 


They also handle City Proper of every description. 
If you wish to purchase a gilt-edged a on St. Paul 
improved real estate, or desire to invest in an interest 
paying property in the city, they will doitforyou. ~ 

nd for their explanatory pamphlet. 








C. H. BiGELOw, Vice Pres. 


W. R. MERRIAM, Pres. 
GEo. C. POWER, Asst. Cash. 


F. A. SeyMoor, Cashier. 


MERCHANTS NATIONAL BANK, 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 
Capital, $1,000,000. Surplus Fund, $500,000. 








DIRECTORS 
E. F Drake, J. W. Bishop, A. B. Stickney, 
John L. Merriam, D. R. Noyes, J.T. Averill, 
Maurice Auerbach, F. A. Seymour, Chas. H. Bigelow, 
A. H. Wilder, E.N. Saunders, W.R. Merriam, 
L D. Hodge, W.S. Culbertson, B. Beaupre. 





ALBERT SCHEFFER, President. 
E. A. HENDRICKSON, Vice-President. 
HERMANN SCHEFFER, Cashier. 
O. T. ROBERTS, Assistant Cashier. 


Commercial National Bank, 


sT. PAUL, MINN. 





Paid up Capital, - - $500,000. 
Surplus, - - . 20,000. 
WISCONSIN. 





JOHN A. BARDON, 
raat, SSDTATE 


In and around Superior and West Superior, Wis., 
and Duluth, Minn. 


Resident since 1863. Correspondence solicited. Address, 
SUPERIOR. Wi SCUNSIN. 





3. 8. ELLIS. Established 1888. J. T. GREGORY. 
ELLIS & GREGORY, 
BANKERS. 
G. B. MASON, - - ° Cashier. 
ASHLAND, WIS. 


Collections promptly attended to and correspondence 
solicited. 








Commercial National Bank, 


OF PORTLAND, OREGON. | 
Capital $250,000. Surplus $50.000. 


President, D. P. THOMPSON. 
Vice-President, R. M. WADE. 
Cashier, R. L. DURHAM. 
Asst. Cashier, H. C. WORTMAN. 





Sight Exchange and Telegraphic Transfer sold 
on New York, Boston, Chicago, Omaha, St. Paul, San Fran- 
cisco and all principal places throughout the Northwest. 


Exchange sold on principal cities in Europe and on 
Hong Kong. 

Special rates on Eastern Exchange to new-comers. 

Collections receive prompt attention. 





Established 1859. Established 1859. 


LADD & TILTON, 
BANKERS, 
PORTLAND, . . OREGON, 
Transact a General Banking Business. 


Interest allowed on Time Deposits. 

Collections made at all points on favorable terms. 

Letters of Credit issued, available in Europe and the 
Eastern States. 

Sight Exchange and Telegraphic Transfers sold on New 





York, Washington, Chicago, St Louis, Denver. Omaha, 
San Francisco, and various points in Oregon, Washing- 
ton, Idaho, Montana and British Columbia. 


Exchanges sold on London, Paris, Berlin, Frankfort and 
Hong Kong. 


The First National Bank, 


PORTLAND, OREGON. 








Designated Depository and Financial Agents 
of the United States. 





Capital and Surplus, - - $1,000,000. 





HENRY FAILING, President. 
H. W. CORBETT, Vice-President. 
G. E. WITHINGTON, Cashier. 
H. J. CORBETT, Asst. Cashier. 





WASHINCTON. 


First National Bank of Whatcom, 


WHATOOM, WASH. 
Capital, - - - 





$50,000. 





TRANSACTS A GENERAL BANKING BUSINESS. 


Allows Interest on Time Deposits. 





WHATCOm is the county-seat of Whatcom County, and 
is the commervial and collection center for all points in 
Northwestern Washington. 


PERCIVAL & ANDRUS, 


Land and Loan Agents, 
CHENEY, (Spokane Co.), WASH. TER., 


Have for sale a large list of FARMING LANDS, both with and 
without improvements; also sell NORTHERN PACIFIC R. R. 
LANDS, Loan money for Eastern parties on first-class farm 
land security, for from one to five years’ time. 





Fifteen Wears’ Residence, 








WM. COURTENAY, 
Miles City, Montana, 


Live Stock Broker, 


Real Estate and Commercial Agency, 
Loan Broker and Notary Public. 
Firs 


it-class Ranches, Farm d desirabl 

for sale. Assists parti ‘snaneiional LP Ee ee 
Lands. nt for First-class Fire 
and A: ent Insurance Companies, 

LIVE STOCK A SPECIALTY. 
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ROPING THE LONG-HORNED OX. 


During the recent meeting of the Territorial stock- 
growers on the reservation opposite Miles City, there 
were some roping matches of more than ordinary in- 
terest. Of all cowboy sports, roping contests are the 
most exeiting, and call forth more skill and agility 
than the man who has never visited the Far Westcan 
appreciate. 

When a contest of this kind is arranged, a piece of 
ground is selected, care being taken that it is level 
and free from any dog holes, rocks or brush that 
might bring down a horse while running at full speed, 
and injure both it and its rider. A bunch of thirty 
or forty lively young steers, full of grit are then driven 
up by three cowboys, two of whom hold the bunch, 
while the third ‘*cuts out” the animals one by one for 
the contest. Timekeepers are appointed, and the 
first competitor comes forward on his pony. He 
takes his stand forty or fifty yards from the bunch, 
and a fine picture he generally makes, with his big 
white hat, his spurs and his lasso. Then a steer is 
cut out from the bunch and started on the run. At 
a given signal the cutter out pulls up his broncho in 
the proverbial four feet of space, and the competitor 
dashes after the steer. A sharp race follows and the 
second the cowboy gets near enough he swings the 
rope above his head, takes careful aim, and circles it 
around the steer’s horns. In an instant the broncho 
stops suddenly, bringing the steer to a halt. Then 
the horse runs round the steer, which is promptly 
thrown. The rider fastens the rope to the horn of 
the saddle and dismounts, leaving the horse to hold 
down the steer, which it invariably does by sitting 
down on its haunches and bracing itself with its 
forelegs. ‘The cowboy proceeds to tie the steer’s 
hind legs, and the moment he has it done his task is 
completed, and the time is taken. 

Each competitor follows in turn, and the one 
making the quickest time is the winner. 





YES, COME TO DAKOTA. 


“Do you advise me to come to Dakota?” asks the 
Eastern reader. That depends upon circumstances. 
If you are well fixed where you are, are old and in 
good health and there is no need of a change, it 
would be foolish to come. But if you are old and in 
poor health the change would no doubt do you good, 
as it has many others. If you are young and find it 
hard to get a start where you are, why come, and 
stand not on the order of your coming. The great 
Territory will soon enter the Union as two States. 
There are hundreds of good farms, more or less im- 
proved, which can be had at reasonable prices; there 
are restless people here who will make sacrifices in 
the belief that they can do better further West, and 
they will sell at the buyer’s price. If you have courage 
and are willing to deny yourself a few comforts for a 
year or two, you can get a free farm from the Govern- 
ment. If you don’t want to live here and have 
money to invest, it will pay you to take a trip through 
Dakota; it will pay you as a mere visitor and sight- 
seer. The man of the East who has not traveled 
much has no adequate idea of Dakota and the West. 
The way is easy, Dakota is being settled under the 
whip and spur of steam and electricity. The traveler 
does not plod over the country in slow coaches and ox 
trains. The railway train, with sleeping and dining 
cars, penetrates almost every county. Dakota is 
young and is populated with a young and active peo- 
ple, and hospitable welcome is extended to new 
comers, 





“* 


HER RESERVED RESOURCES. 


Mother (severely)—‘‘That dress is altogether too 
low, Lillie. 1am surprised at you.” 

Lillie (turning very red)—‘‘I hope you don’t think 
it immodest, mamma. Helen Alstrip’s are ever so 
much lower.” 

Mother—“But it is her fifth season and your 
second. If you exhaust your resources so soon what 
are you going to do next year?” 





Northern Pacific 


RAILROAD LANDS 


FOR SALE. 


Tha Northern Pacific Railroad Company has a large quantity of very productive and desirable 


AGRICULTURAL ARD GRAZING LANDS 


for sale at LOW RATES and on EASY TERMS. These lands are located along the line in the States and 
Territories traversed by the Northern Pacific Railroad as follows: 


In Minnesota, ~ - Upwards of 1,350,000 Acres 
In North Dakota, - a 7,000,000 Acres 
[In Montana, 6 19,000,000 Acres 
In Northern Idaho, - a 1,750,000 Acres 
In Washington and Oregon, - = 12,000,000 Acres 


AGGREGATING OVER 


4A0,000,COO Acres. 


These lands are for sale at the LOWEST PRICES ever offered by any railroad company, ranging chiefly 


FROM $1.25 TO $6 PER ACRE 
For the best Wheat Lands, the best diversified Farming Lands, and the best Grazing Lands now open for settlement. 
In addition to the millions of acres of low priced lands for sale by the Northern Pacific R. R. Co., on easy terms, 
there is an equal amount of Government lands lying in alternate sections with the railroad lands, open for entry, free 
to settlers, under the Homestead, Pre-emption and Tree Culture laws. 


TERMS OF SALE OF NORTHERN PACIFIC R. R. LANDS, 


Agricultural land of the Fn ne A east of the Missouri River, in Minnesota and North Dakota, are soid chiefly at 
from $4 to $6 pee acre, Grazing lands at from $3 to $4 Pal acre, and the preferred stock of the company will be 
received at par in payment. When lands are purcaased on five years’ time, one-sixth stock or cash is required at 
time of purchase, and the balance in five equal annual peyspente in stock or cash, with interest at er ct. 

The price of agricultural lands in North Dakota west of t issorui Kiver, ranges chietiy from $3 to $3.50 per 
acre, and grazing lands from $1.25 to $2.50 per acre. In Montana the price ranges chiefly from $3 to $5 per 
acre for agricultural land, and from $1.25 to $2.50 per acre for grazing lands. If purchased on five years’ 
time, one-sixth cash, and the balance in five equal annual cash payments, with interest at 7 per cent. per annum. 

The price of agricultural lands in Washington and Oregon ranges chiefly from $2.60 to $6 per acre. If purchased 
on five years’ time, one-fifth cash. Atend of first year the interest only on the unpaid amount. One-fifth of prin- 
cipal and interest due at end of each of next four years. Interest at 7 per cent. per annum. 

On Ten Years’ Time.—Actual settiers can purchase not to exceed 320 acres of agricultural land in Minnesota, 
North Dakota, Montana, Idaho, Washington and Oregon on ten years’ time at 7 per cent. interest, one-tenth 
cash at time of purchase and balance in nine equal annual payments, beginning at the end of the second year At 
the end of the apes yous the interest only is required to be paid. Purchasers on the ten-years’ credit plan are required 
to settle on the land purchased and to cultivate and improve the same. 





For prices of lands and town lots in Minnesota, North Dakota and Montana, Eastern Land district of the 
Northern Pacific Railroad, apply to A. G. POSTLETHWAITE, Gen’! Land Agt., St. Paul, Minn. 


For prices of lands and town lots in Washington, Idaho and Oregon, Western land district of the Northern 
Pacific Railroad, apply to PAUL SCHULZE, Gen’! Land Agt., Tacoma, Wash. 


WRITE FOR PUBLICATIONS. 


DO THIS ! Send for the following publications, containing illustrations and maps, and describ- 
* ing the finest large bodies of fertile AGRICULTURAL AND GRAZING-LANDS now 
open for settlement in the United States. 


The Northern Pacific Railroad Company mail free to all apyiiennte the following Illustrated Publications, con- 
taining valuable maps, and describing Minnesota, North Dakota, Montana, Idaho, Washington and Oregu.:. They 
describe the country, the soil, climate and productions; the agriculture and razing areas; the mineral districts and 
timbered sections; the cities and towns; the free Government lands the low-priced railroad lands for sale, and the 
natural advantage which the Northern Pacific coun offers to setticrs. The publications contain a synopsis of the 
United States land laws, the terms of sale of railroad lands, rates of fare for settlers, and freight rates for household 
goods and emigrant movables. The publications referred to are as follows: 


A SCCTIONAL LAND MAP OF NORTH DAKOTA, showing the Government lands open to settlers, and 
those taken up, and the railroad lands for sale and those sold in the district covered by the map. It contains 
descriptive matter concerning the country, soil, climate and productions, and the large areas of unsurpassed agri- 
ealtural and pastoral lands adapted to diversified farming in connection with stock raising. 
A SECTIONAL LAND MAP OF EASTERN WASHINGTON AND NORTHERN IDAHO, showing the 
unoccupied and wes Government lands, the sold and unsold railroad lands. with descriptive matter_relat- 
ing to this portion of the Northern Pacific country. This region contains large areas of fine agricultural lands 
and grazing ranges, rich mineral districts and valuable bodies of timber. 
A SECTIONAL LAND MAP OF WESTERN AND CENTRAL WASHINGTON, showing the unocupied 
and occupied Government lands, the sold and unsold railroad lands, in Central and Western Washington, in- 
cluding the Puget Sound section, with descriptive matter concerning the extensive timber regions, mineral districts 
and the agricultural and grazing lands. 
A MONTANA MAP, showing the Land Grant of the Northern Pacific R. R. Co., and the Government surveys in 
the district covered by the map, with descriptions of the country, its grazing ranges, mineral districts, forests 
and agricultural sections. ‘ 
Also Sectional Land Maps of Districts in )_innesota. 
| < porn) writing for publications, include the names and addresses of acquaintances who contemplate removal to 
a new country. 


T T Ther illustrated d i luabl d d ipti tter, and 
WRITE FOR PUBLICATIONS —ef.855 puish’O8 CHSuCrE all sophicante For interandion relating to lands 
and the Northern Pacific country, address 


P. B. GROAT, 
General Emigration Agent, 


CHAS. B. LAMBORN, 
Land Commissioner, 


or 


ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA, 
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GUIDE TO THE GREAT NORTHWEST. 


ILLUSTRATED. 


Useful for Home-seekers, Tourists and Investors. A vast 
amount of information about the Great Northwest not to 
be obtained elsewhere at any price. 





A handsome 12 mo. cloth bound book, of nearly 500 
pages, with maps and many illustrations. Seventy inter- 
esting full-page engravings of scenery and life in the 
Great Northwest. Every book has attached on inside of 
cover a neat map pocket containing our handsome colored 
map of the Northwest, 23x35 inches, just issued. 


Price $1.00, 


or we will send this book to any address in the United 
States, free of charge, postage prepaid, to those who 
will send us $2.00 to pay for one years subscription 
to THE NORTHWEST MAGAZINE. 


THE NORTHWEST MAGAZINE, 
Cor. 3p & MINNEsOTA Sts., St. PAUL, MINN. 


A Good Chance for Invest- 
ment and Enterprise. 








——— 9 ——_ 
GLENWOOD SPRINGS, 
ON LAKE MINNEWASKA, MINNESOTA. 








~~ QO 


A tract of 100 acres fronting on Lake Minnewaska, 
immediately adjoining the village of Glenwood, 
county-seat of Pope County, Minnesota, is now offered 
for sale at a low price. This is by far the best site in 
the Northwest for a Sanitarium and Summer Resort. 
Lake Minnewaska is eight miles long and about two 
and a half miles wide. Its shores are bold and hand- 
somely wooded. Among the many beautiful lakes 
in Minnesota none equals this for picturesqueness. 
The elevation is about 2,500 feet above the sea-level. 
The surrounding country is rolling prairie with fre- 
quent groves of oak, and is peculiarly attractive for 






































drives and excursions. The tract of land offered for 





sale has a frontage of about three-quarters of a mile 





on the lake shore and includes Eagle Point, the most 





conspicuous promontory on the entire lake. This Point, 
with its natural park, its elevation of forty feet above 
the water and its facilities for obtaining both mineral 
water and pure spring water from neighboring springs 
is admirably adapted for the site of a summer resort 
hotel and sanitarium. The springs on the tract are 




















IF YOU WANT 
Special Numbers 


containing illustrated artic- 
les on the principal cities or 
soptens ad the — 

as in, hem aho, 
Montana, Dakota, Minnesota, 
Manitoba or Wisconsin—with the opportunities for 
settlement and business they now present, send us 15 
cents in postage stamps and name the particular locality 
you wish information about. Address 

THE NORTHWEST MAGAZINE, St. Paul, Minn. 





three in number, two containing sulphur and iron and 





one having a copious flow of pure water. They are 





situated on a hill slope sufficiently elevated above 
the Point for water to be carried into the third story 
of a hotel. 

Glenwood is a handsome village of 1,000 inhabit- 
ants, with good schools, churches, newspapers, stores, 
ete. It is connected with St. Paul and Minneapolis 

















WANTED AT. ONCE 
few good men to sell 
our goods by sample to the wholesale 
and retail trade. We are the largest 


manufacturers in our line in the world. Liberal salary paid. Perma- 
nent position, Money advanced for wages, advertising, etc. For full 
terms address, Centennial Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill., or Cincinnati, O. 





DY AGENTS. BIG PAY! Experience unnecessary. 
We start you with Trial order. NO RISK. Cat. for 
stamp. Samples and terms, lic. 
AUTOCRAT MANUFACTURING Co., Binghampton, N. Y. 


by two lines of railroad, the Northern Pacific and the 
St. Paul, Minneapolis & Saulte Ste. Marie. Time 
from St. Paul about four hours. 











No better opportunity can be found for the estab- 
lishment of a health and pleasure resort of a high 
character. Many people are already attracted to the 











FREE SAMPLE CARDS for 1890. New orien, Beautiful 
Designs, Low Prices, and BIG OUTFITS Free. 
Send 2c. stamp for postage. U. 8. CARD Co., Capiz, O. 


CARDS Finest Sample Book of Gold Beveled Edge, 
White Dove, Hidden Name Cards ever offered, 
with Agent’s Outfit for 2c. NATIONAL CARD Co., SCIO, O. 


FLOW ERS. 


Send to MENDENHALL, the Florist of the Northwest, for 
Plants, Cut Flowers, Bouquets, Funeral Designs, etc. 
15 Fo St. 8., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 











THOMAS P. SIMPSON, Washington, D.C. 
a ents No attorney’s fee until Patent obtained. 
Write for Inventor’s Guide. 


> g 
North Dakota. 


If you are interested in the development of the new 
Prairie State of North Dakota, write to the Minnesota 
and Dakota Land and Investment Company, Mannheimer 
Block, St. Paul, Minn., for a folder map, showing where 
you can get cheap and good lands for farming and stock- 
raising near railroads, schools, and towns. This map will 
be sent free to all applicants. 








shores of Lake Minnewaska every summer by the 
remarkable beauty of the lake and the invigorating 
qnality of the air. Good hotel accommodations will 
soon make this the most popular Lake Resort in 
Minnesota. It has all the beauties of the lakes now 
frequented, and also what no other lake has, the 
advantage of springs of mineral water of decided 
value for curative purposes. The fishing for black 


























bass, pickerel and pike is excellent and there is 
good shootiug for game birds in all the neighboring 
country. 

For particulars and price of thls property address 











THE NORTHWEST MAGAZINE, 
Cor. 3d 1nd Minnesota Sts., Sr. Paut, MINN. 














Investors and home seekers can double their money in 
and near Tacoma and Orting, Wash., by investing in 
corner lots and acreage. 

W.S. TAYLOR, 1128 Pacific Ave., Tacoma. 
Refer to Henry Hewitt, Jr., Traders Bank, Tacoma. 





A Useful Invention. 

Much interest is being taken by the physicians of this 
city in a case of almost total deafness, which has been 
nearly if not entirely relieved by an inexpensive inven- 
tion belonging to F. Hiscock, of 853 Broadway, New York 
City. As every known device and the most skillful treat- 
ment, had failed to afford relief, the case was believed to 
be incurable, and the success of this invention, which is 
easily and comfortably adjusted, and practically invisible, 
is considered a remarkable triumph. 





Approximate Gross Eearings of the Northern Pacific 
Railroad Co. for Month of August. 


TREASURER’S OFFICE, 17 BROAD STREET. 
New YORK, Sept. 4, 1889. 


1888, 1889, Increase. 

Miles: Main Line 
and Branches.. 8,316.46 8,461 39 144.93 
Month of Aug. ’89..81,665,291.28 $2,044,864 00 $379,572.72 


Gro. 8. BAXTER, Treasurer. 





Perfect Photography. 

Of the tens of thousands scattered from St. Paul to 
Duluth, Winnipeg, Tacoma, Portland, and all over the 
United States and the Dominion of Canada, who read THE 
NORTHWEST MAGAZINE, & great many, no doubt some 
thousands, visit St. Paul every year and carry away some 
souvenir or memento. To all wanting a perfect photo- 
graph, we wish to recommend Mr. T. M. Swem of 419 
Wabasha Street. Mr. Swem’s Photograph Gallery, re- 
cently newly furnished, is the finest in the Northwest, and 
his work is at least equal to the very best done in Chicago 
or New York. We think it will not do injustice to others 
to call Mr. Swem the leading photographer of St. Paul. 
Nearly all the prominent people of St. Paul have photo- 
graphs taken by him. 





Harvest is Past 

And now is the time when the farmer, having worked 
(with) the hired man harder than ever during the long 
days of summer, feels that he can leave the boys to fod- 
der the cattle and carry swill to the pigs while he takes a 
stroll outside the farm fences, to see alittle of the big 
world beyond. Unless he isa gentieman farmer, living 
in the East, he will go to Europe, but try to see some of 
his own country, the Dakotas and the Pacific Northwest, 
or California and the Rockies. To do this, rail travel 
must be his means, and his enjoyment of the trip will 
depend much on his selection of aline. In whatever di- 
rection he goes, he will find “The Burlington’’ unparal- 
leled for speed, safety and comfort, and can be supplied 
with tickets and any needed information, by the local 
agents of the line, or by writing to W. J.C. Kenyon, Gen. 
Pass. Agent C. B. & N. R. R., St. Paul, Minn. 





Things Worth Remembering. 


That it is dangerous to stand near a tall tree or spire dur- 
ing a thunder storm. 

That the southwest corner of the cellar is the “cyclone 
safety point.” 

That there is no medicine so universally applicable to 
sickness as fresh air and sunshine. 

That blowing out the gas before retiring is funny—to 
everybody except the one who tries it. 

That you may swear as hard as you please, but it will not 
remove grease spots. 

That the Wisconsin Central is the most popular line 
between Minneapolis and St. Paul and Milwaukee and 
Chicago. 

That its fast train leaves Minneapolis daily at 6.25 P. M., 
St. Paul at 7.15 p. M., with through Pullman sleepers, 
arriving in Milwaukee at 7.27 and Chicago at 959 the 
following morning, serving breakfast in dining car. 

That before starting on a trip always get information 
from some reliable Ticket Agent, and that nowhere will 
it be more cheerfully given than at the City Ticket 
Offices of the Wisconsin Central, No. 19 Nicollet House 
Block, Minneapolis, and 162 East Third Street, corner of 
Jackson, St. Paul. Address letters to Chas. E. Dixon, 
Acting City Passenger and Ticket Agent, St. Paul, F. H. 
Anson, General Northwestern Passenger Agent, Minne- 
apolis, or Louis Eckstein, Assistant General Passenger 
and Ticket Agent, Milwaukee. 
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TACOMA, WASHINGTON. 


WESTERN TERMINUS OF THE NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD. Situated near the head of Puget Sound, on the tide-water of the Paci; 
coal than any other pas on the Pacific Coast, and more wheat than any other port except San Francisco. Direct im her Asiatic 
manufacturing industries. Large jobbing houses. Steam and electric motor street railways. 


tions of tea and o 
ree colleges. Waterworks, gas and electric light. 


Ocean. Ships more lumber and 
commodities. Population, 25,000. 





Numerous importan 


[3417.] 
PACIFIC NATIONAL BANK, 


Tacoma, Wash. 


Paid up Capital, - - 
Surplus, - ° ‘ 


$100,000 
40,000 


C. P. MASTERSON President. 
T. B. WALLACE, Vice-President. 
L. R. MANNING, Cashier. 
J. M. KERR, Asst. Cashier. 


DIRECTORS: 


B. betes = 1 J.P. Stewart, 


C. P. Masterson, 4 
w.D L. R. Manning. 


. A 
. D. Tyler, 


E. A. ENIGHT. W. H. FRYE. A. U. MILLS 


KNIGHT, FRYE & MILLS, 


Real Estate & Loan Brokers. 


Investments for Non-residents a Specialty. 


Correspondence solicited. 
Office, 1403 Pacific Ave., TACOMA, WASH. 


References: The Merchants National Bank, the Pacific 
Nationa! Bank. 





E. F. RUSSELL & CoO., 


heal Estate and Mining Brokers, 


916 A Street, opposite “The Tacoma.’’ 


We have carefully selected Farm Lands, Timber 
Tracts, Business, Residence Properties and 
Building Lots on sale. 

Agts. for the RUSSELL ROASTING & OXIDIZING FURNACE. 

Our long residence and acquaintance on the Pacific 


Coast, give us superior knowledge and advantages for 
imp g reliable information to non-residents. 





Tacoma National Bank, 


TACOMA, - - - WASHINGTON. 
Capital, $100,000. Surplus, $100,000. 


Pres’t, W. B. BLACKWELL. _—*V.. Pres., Epmunp RIcm, JR. 
Cashier, W. FRASER. Ass’t Cashier, H. O. FISHBACK. 


Directors—R. Wingate, G. E. Atkinson, 1. W. Anderso’ 
Edmund Rice, Jr., W. B. Biackwell. ™ os 








No. 3172. 


Merchants National Bank, 


TACOMA, WASH. 
Merchants National Bank—oldcst Bank in Tacoma. 
In their own building, Cor. Pacific Ave. and 11th St. 
Paid up Capital, - $250.000. 
Surplus (over dividends), $20,000. 
WALTER J. THOMPSON, Pres. Henry Drum, Vice-Pres. 
SAMUEL COLLYER, Cashier. R. J. Davis, Ass’t Cashier. 
Directors—M. F. Hatch, Walter J. Thompson, Geo. F. 
Orchard, Henry Drum, Nelson Bennett; Samuel Collyer. 
Deposits (large or small) of individuals, firms or banks 
receive careful attention. Collecté ns made and proceeds 
promptly remitted. Interest on time deposits. 





A. N. Frrou, Pres’t. H. C. Bostwick, Vice-Pres’t. 
H. L. ACHILLES, Cashier. 


Capital, $100,000. 
TRADERS BANE OF TACOMA. 


TRUSTEES: 
H. C. Bostwick, C. G. Higbee, A. M. Stewart, C. W, Griggs, 
Geo. Browne, H.L. Achilles. Henry Hewitt Jr., Paul 
Schulze, A. N. Fitch. TACOMA, WASH. 


E. H. HATFIELD, Pres. Linus E. Post, Sec’y & Cashier. 
W. HARRISON WoOODRUF?, Vice Pres. 


TuHos. L. Nixon, Treasurer. Tazo. L. STILES, Att’y. 


Tacoma Building & Savings Association. 


SAVINGS BANK. Capital, $100,000. 
GUARANTEED MORTGAGE BONDS. 
Correspondence with Eastern investors solicited. 





G. W. BYRD. 


J. H. WILT. 


H. A. FISHER. 


BYRD, WILT & PISHER, 
REAL ESTATE BROKERS, 


Investments carefully made for Eastern parties. Currespondence solicited. 


Offices, 1132 Pacific Ave., TACOMA, WASH. 





F.C. AMBRIDGE & C0., 


nn 


Investments, 
Loans Negotiated, etc. 


=~ Xv’ 
‘4 
DG 


Correspondence respectfully solicited. 


901 Pacific Avenue, TACOMA, WASH. 


Cuas. W. SEYMOUR. HERBERT S. Griaa@s. 
LEsTER B. LOCKWOOD. 


Seymour, Griggs & Lockwood, 
LAWYERS, 


TACOMA, - . . WASHINGTON. 


homme yy for St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co.; Tacoma, 
Orting & 38. E. R. R. Co.; Traders Bank of Tacoma, etc 
Sole agents for Griggs’ First and Griggs & Hewitt’s 


ORTING, 


The Most Rapidly Growing City in Washington. 


Junction of three railroads. Center of the famous Puyal- 
lup Hop District. Distributing point for thirty miles of 
bottom lands, and for vast coal and timber areas. Press- 
demand for workmen and settlers. 
EYMOUR, GRiaGs & LOCKWOOD, Agts. at Tacoma. 








E. N. OUIMETTE, 


Real Estate, Insurance 
and Loan Broker, 





1314 Pacific Avenue, TACOMA, WASH. 


for the illustrated 
Tacoma number 


H. 8. LInuaGar, Agent at Orting 


The Northwest Magazine. Price 25c. 





P. A. PAULSON, Pres’t. 


Tacoma Lumber & Manufacturing C0., 


Manufacturers of and Dealers in all Kinds of 


Lumber, Lath and Shingles, Sash, Doors, Blinds, 


Also Manufacturers of Cedar Tubs and Pails. 
Orders from Western States and Territories will receive prompt and careful attention. 


TACOMA, WASH. 


FRAMES, MOULDINGS, BRACKETS, STAIRS, 


HENRY DRUM, Sec’y and Treas. 


A. L. MANNING. 





DAN’L MCGREGOR, 


Real « Estate, 


— AND— 


Investment Broker, 


Investments for Non-residents a Specialty. 
110 Union Block, TACOMA, WASH. 


Having 
propert: 


special care in making 


Full information 
ors and investo 
References: 





We make a specialty of investing funds for non-residents. There are man 
persons who would like to invest in pooper that is rapidly advancin: 

ut whose business prevents them from gi i 

such investments and are prepared to give a satisfactory 

guarantee of 10 per cent. interest on the money we soinvest. We have never made 

an investment for a non-resident that has not proven entirely satisfactory. 

furnished on application. Free carri 


rs. 
National Bank of Commerce, Traders Bank of Tacoma. 


J, S. BOGLE. Cc. N. HAYS. 


MANNING, BOGLE & HAYS, 
Real Estate and Loans, 


TACOMA, WASHINGTON. 
City, Suburban and Acre Property. 





had large e: ence, and keeping thoroughly posted in relative values of 
in and around the city of Tacoma, gives us 
others, in placing money for safe investments. 


advantages not enjoyed by many 


READ THIS. 
enter- 


n value, 


it personal attention. e exercise 


age to show the city to visit- 


MANNING, BOGLE & HAYS. 
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LACOMA,., 


The Western Terminus of the Northern Pacific Railroad; the Head of Navigation, and 
The Only Wheat Shipping Port on Puget Sound. 











Look at the following evidences of its growth: 
Population in 1880, 760. Population, March, 1889, 22,000 to 25,000. 





Rapnamned Valens OF WOOT Fi TID e.g. 360.550 550 sbnccccscasscnnsoas $517,927 EE EF OE OF Fe OEE PEE Tere CFT EE UPL TES Pewee ey ry ry 6 
Assessed value of property in 1888, Over..............e cee eeeeeees $5,000,000 i565 cwlnce denne as Seisend eb ad Kaas bad UEEwse BaeueEt 0 
Be De TON BE BG oo Soi ins oic iileccedess cae ieieed $667,356 ICC ET TT Ree PR TORY SEILER TERETE, 38 
Re I GN I so 6 ook oeickieeccansincdccesissmaced $8,855,598 is eRe sri albmstcakacesocue kl eeeweeeeamnae 2 
oak occ cisia Cadinecccdbaieseseee cada’ (Tons) 56,300 do xs vids o-5:6 hss hw esate s sabes mheunees buneede 6 
IE oc die:dccssioua cinensasetewesuwieuasewaad (Tons) 272,529 a ae $150.000 
II SI 5 0:5 cis.0:0.0\0:ns10-014. 50: sgee Rianne aosiedeaael (Bales) 6,098 Ee i te a bak 6.00 .0'6:0 cscs scccsccdscsescccecss 150.000 
Se Be tt I i. 5a sis 6 sicin. cS aadnas 6SedeleeSe Sale tea sete (Bales) 40,000 Money spent in Building Improvements in 1887.................. $1,000,000 
EAOE CEPOTIAE 1h. 1B; GOOF o.oo. c.5:no.6.0.05c0ccrccsiccccaswes (Feet) 73,000,000 Money spent in Building improvements in 1888...................-- 2,148,572 
pO re errr (Bushels) 2,528,400 Money spent in Street Improvements in 1887.............2.ee cece eens 90,000 
BREIOO OE TN WINNT 1 TDDB. oo. ooo ccses 6ccsseciccscccagp onaccon ea 1386 Money spent in Street Improvements in 1888............e.eeeeeeeeees 263,200 
SEAS GE TAY DUIMORTY 11 TEBE o.oo. 6:5. 0:0:0:6.0:585.00ccccsveesstecsesece 2,375 Money spent by N. P. R. R. Co. on Terminal Improvements in 1887. . ..250,000 
OIE VONAGE: FOOD ai. 5:0 55 56:55:05,048 RET ES 6 6s vhaGee dc TE Eds eee 6 6 Money spent by N. P. R. R. Co. on Terminal Improvements in 1888... .506,000 
Be I TN UP, Ms ooo sin oti sinc ccccseceaccdsabuecdncunasa 30 The N. P. R. R. Co. will spend this year (1889) on Terminal Im- 

TR Dy 6a. dois 0 6:5 Scie V5 5b § 0 wcale eipiaey :6i0:0:0,0,4.0:6: 64d 4 ON ENS als 's sisis eld 1 PTOVOMOMUB. . cc ccccccccccccccccsscvccecccvcccevecescsceces $1,000,000. 


TACOMA is the only natural outlet for the grain crop of the Inland Empire, as Eastern Washington and Oregon is aptly termed, 
and it costs from $1,500 to $4,000 less to ship a cargo of wheat from Tacoma than from any other port north of San Francisco. 


TACOMA now shows more healthy and rapid growth than any other point in the Northwest, and is the best location for Manu- 
facturers for supplying both Inland and Water Trade. Full printed and written information will be furnished on application to 


ISAAC W. ANDERSON, 








N. P. R. R. Headquarters Building. General Manager of The Tacoma Land Co.. TACOMA, WASH. 
( TACOMA, WASH. THR. 7} 
E. yo DURGIN, Do not wait until you have a certain amount. Send what money you have—two, three, Real Estate 


four or five hundred dollars. We will invest it for you either in real estate that will surely 
d increase in value, or will loan it for any time specified se it will net you ten per cent. | 
interest, payable semi-annually. Security ample—first mortgages only. The amount 


J s loaned shall not exceed fo: r cent. of OUR valuation of the property. 
942. Pacific Ave. Write for full pote tenia Hwee by permission—Merchants National Bank of Tacoma and Loans. 
L or City Bank of Minneapolis. 


‘Tacoma inwestments. 


E. BENNETT, OF TOPEKA, Importer of Percheron and Clydesdale horses, purchased 80 acres of land, 
$350 per acre, 314 miles from P. O., Tacoma, Nov., 1888. As “Attorney in Fact,” now selling lots at ¢200 each, 
known as “Hunt's Prairie Addition.” Over % sold. Locat Trains to Lake View passing through the tract, com- 
mence running soon, when prices will advance 25 per cent. Wm. McDougall, of New York, purchased in March 
40 acres west of Tacoma, $650 per acre. To-day it will sell readily for $1,000. Can refer to many others if required. 














Have some good Acreage suitable for Additions near the city. 


Address GEO. W. TRAVER, 


Tacoma, Wash. 
Birds-Eye View Lithographs of Tacoma, 24x36 inches, forwarded on receipt of 50 cents. 









































W > HE SECURITY BANK OF TACOMA, Tacoma, Was. 
100. 1088. T acoma, ash ington. T Capital, 810,000. Paid in, $60,000. 
6 ( - - ’ ’ —_—_ Transacts a General Banking Business. 
Sie sf “. Py, Presid A.J.HAYWARD. Vice Pres’t, W. H. BRapuey. 
1 S 4 HOME. A New Addition to this City— Cashiee B. H. PassMORE. Ass’t Cashier, A.F. EASTMAN. 
- “BSB ? j be Ex 
Correspondents: American Exchange National Bank, 
ethell Ss First, New York: Union National Bank, Chicago; First National 
‘ ‘a Situated in the Third Ward, d risi ¥ Bank, Po nd, Or. 
SHHOMGB, WASH. Lots, will be placed upon the market. fa yn toe 
able figures. Here is an opportunity to make an invest- | Gro. F. ORCHARD, W. H. OPre, 
— bd =e at least FIFTY per cent. profit inside Director Merchants Nat'l Bank. Notary Public. 
The Hotel of Bellingham Bay. . ORCHARD & OPIE 
> 
Headquarters for Tourists, BETHELL, McMANUS & GILLESPIE, 
Investors and Commercial Men. Builders & Real Estate Deal Real Estate Bought and Sold. 
mlders ealers & Brokers, yevecimenen made for popes. Cozsen pudpnee 80- 
P. D. McKELLAR, Prop’r. Uhiman Market Block, 9th & A Sts, Tacoma, Wasa. | '°*" "eferences Uy acer ssn (GH) nein Tacoma 
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SPOKANE FALLS, WASHINGTON. 


LARGEST CITY IN EASTERN WASHINGTON 


agricultural regions and rich mining districts are tributary to the city. Population 20,000. 


Largest and best water-power on the Pacific Coast. 


Wholesale houses, gas and electric light plants and water works. Five National banks and two private banks. 


Important railroad center. Railroads radiate in siz directions. Extensive 
Two colleges, cable, electric motor and horse railroads. Numerous manufacturing concerns. 





JAY P. GRAVES. 


CLOUGI. & GRAVES, 


Cc. F. CLOUGH. 


Real Estate and Financial Agents. 


Business Property and Choice Residence Property Our Specialties. 
Correspondence solicited. 


JHE TRADERS NATIONAL BANK oF SPOKANE FALLS, 
Washington. Paid up capital, $200,000. 

E. J. BRICKELL, Pres't. D.M. DRUMHELLER, Vice Pres't. 

M. M. Cowuey, Cashier. H.L. RICHARDSON, Ass’t Cash’r. 


Correspondents: New York, Importers and Traders 
National Bank; Portland, Or., First National Bank: St. 
Paul, Minn.; National German-American Bank; London, 
The Alliance Bank, Limited; Berlin, Dresden Bank. 

Deal in Foreign and Domeatic Exchange at Market Rates. 
Collections receive prompt attention. 





Investments made for non-residents and their interests carefully looked after. 
References: Bank of Spokane Falls, First National Bank. 





BANK OF SPOKANE FALLS, 


(Organized in 1879 ) 
A. M. CANNON, Pres’t. B. H. BENNETT, Cashier. 
OLDEST BANK NORTH OF SNAKE RIVER. 


Resources, $250,900. 
Exchange on all the principal cities Bought and Soild. 


Paid up Capital, 875,000. | 


United States Depository. 


SPOKANE NATIONAL BANE, 


OF SPOKANE FALLS, WASH. 
Capital and Surplus, - - - $115,000 
OrFicers: W.H. Taylor, President; Chas. Hussey, Vice 


Interest allowed on time deposits. Collections a specialty. | President; W. Hussey, Cashier. 





Spokane Falls, 


H. BOLSTER & CO., 


Washington. 


Real Estate and Financial Agents. 


Mortgage Loans and other Investments for Non-residents a Specialty. 


J.J. Browne, President. F. HEINE, Vice President. 
THEO. REED, Cashier. HERMAN L. CHASE, Ass’t Cashier. 


The Browne National Bank, 
SPOKANE FALLS, WASH. 


Capital Stock, - - - $100,000. 


General Banking business and Collections in the Nortb- 
west receive ated attention. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


REFERENCEs: First National Bank, Traders National Bank, Bank of Spokane Falls 








CENTRAL ADDITION 
To Spokane Falls, Washington, 


Is centrally located and offers unequalled Hy een 
to parties desiring business or residence propert, y. 
The Seattle, Lake Shore & Eastern R. R. Co.’s passenger 
depot is located in this addition. Rapid development 
inevitable. For full information apply to office of 
J.J. BROWNE, Browne Block. 





STROBACH & MUN TER, 
Real Estate and Loans. 


Negotiate First Mortgage Loans on Improved Farm 
and City Property. Correspondence solicited. 


’ SPOKANE FALLS, WASH. 





J. T. McCARTHER, 


Investment Agent, 
SPOKANE FALLS, W.T. ° % 


Will purchase Town Lots, Stock Ranches, Farm Lands or 
Negotiable Paper for Non-residents. 
Ten years experience in the business. 
References furnished if desired. 


| J.B. SARGENT, Prest. ss & RIppPATsH, 
J. M. Magor, > dvisers. 


SPOKANE LOAN & TRUST Co., 
Real Estate Specialty. 


Investments made for non-residents. 
ndence solicited. Reference: Spokane National 


Some 
iret atone Bank. SPOKANE Fats, W.T 





Spehene Falls, - ~ Wash. Ter. 
MRS. ALICE HOUGHTON, 


= Real « Estate «= Specialty. » 


Investments made for non-residents. 
Correspondence solicited. 
Refers to A. M. Cannon, Bank of Spokane. 








INOS FOETIWSTON, 


Real Estate, 


Le 


Insurance, 


Loan Broker. 


—2- SOS 


Manufacturing, Business and Residence Property. 


Room 3 Post-Office Building, 


Correspondence Solicited. 


Notary Public. 


SPOKANE FALLS, WASH. 





SEEDS 


al M " NE ALSERT DICKINSON Co. 
ers in Timothy. Sn, Tat, Mengnsien, ist, Bek 
Grass, Lawn Grass, Orchard Grass, Bird Seeds, & 
115, 117 & 119 Kinzie St. 
w srenowses} = oS ae ¥ did Lk = Orvices, 115 Krnzrz Sr. 


Red ‘top, Biae 
Ad CORN. 


Market St, CHICACO, ILL. 


A.B. BARNES & CO., 


PPHOLEDS, xem semen NUALIONENS 


68 and 70 Wabash Avenue, - - OHICAGO, 
Railroad and Bank work specialties. 
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Do you wish to locate or invest in, or do you want information con- 
cerning 


THE FAMOUS YAKIMA VALUKY, 


the Garden of the new State of Washington and 
its thriving Metropolis, 


NOBLES = AEA. 


THEN CALL ON OR ADDRESS 


FECHTER & LAW, 


NORTH YAKIMA, WASHINGTON. 


References: Allen C. Mason, Tacoma; Yakima National Bank, North Yakima. 
Descriptive Pamphlets, with map of the State, City Plats, etc., for free distribution. 





Goodwin & Pugsley, 
REAL ESTATE BROKERS, 


TOC “Se hte DA, “VW SEL. 





We Deal Only in Property at Conservative 


Valuations. 
A Large and Well-selected List of 


FARM, SUBURBAN AND CITY PROPERTY - 


Constantly on Hand. 


References by permission: First National Bank, North Yakima; Chester A. Congdon, St. Paul, Minn. 





Correspondence solicited. 
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HELENA, MONTANA. 


HELENA ia the capital of the State of Montana, and the county seat of Lewis and Clarke ( omnia Population, 20,000. Railroad, commercial and financial center of the State. 
Railroads radiate in eight directions. Bank deposits over $6,000,000. U.S. Assay Office U.S Land Office. Steam motor line, street cars, electric light. Opportunities for investment in 
real estate, gold and silver mines, stock ranches and farms. Also for manufacturing and general business. 


(No. 1649.] MINING EXPERT. MERCHANTS NATIONAL BANK 














First National Bank, | ccitits?istines, thitting bis long acquaintance with the 
selling nes, thinking his long acquaintance th the 
? — we ee and forty years —— - —_ OF HELENA. 
ng may be useful to operators. e has several valuable , r 
HELENA, MONTANA. mines for sale, and has business connections with several | Paid up Capital, - - - $150,000 





Eastern parties who wish to buy Montana Mines. 





United States Depository. Office, St. Louis Block, No. 19% Main St., Helena. Surplus and Profits, it : 150,000 

; ‘ sd, A. HEERSH FIELD, Pres’t. A. J. DAVIDSON,V. Pres’t. 
Paid up Capital, : : : $500,000 AARON HERSHFIELD, Cashier. ’ 

Surplus and Profits, - - 375,000 BOARD OF DIRECTORS.—Thomas Cruse, 8S. S. Huntley, 





A.J. Davidson, L. H. Hershfield, M. Sands, W. D. Nicholas, 
General Banking Business and Collections in the North- Moses Morris, A. Hershfield, W. B. Hudnall. 


west receive prompt attention. 


8. T. HAUSER, Pres’t. A. J. DAVIS, Vice Pres’t. 
E. W. KNIGHT, Cashier. 
T. H. KLEINSCHMIDT, Ass’t Cashier. 
GEO. H. HILL, Second Ass’t Cashier. 





First-class Bonds and Warrants of States, Cities and 
School Districts bought and sold. Gold Dust, Gold and 
Silver Builion purchased. Foreign and Domestic Ex- 
change and Letters of Credit. Time deposits received. 


». a at MCCONNELL, CARTER & CLAYBERG, 
a. ae ATTORNEYS, 





SANDERS, CULLEN & SANDERS, 















Attorneys and Counselors at Law, | “ssteser=tcancion-temmetus” |eeewa, 9» ~~ MONTANA. 
CHANEY & STN enevons. * MISSON TA Monn Ter, References: The Bradstreet Co., The Thomas Cruse 
HELENA, MONTANA. Savings Bank, or The Merchants National Bank, Helena. 





LOANS. Ww. FF. CUMMINS, sTocKs. 
Real Estate and Mining Headquarters. 


Some Fine Investments in Mines and Real Estate $ Frat is oe Guneeiiced as Represented. 
WANTED: Eastern Capital to Loan at good rate of interest. 


REFERENCES: Gov. P. H. Leslie, Judge McConnell and T. H. Kleinschmidt, Ass’t Cashier First National Bank, and Dun’s Mercantile Agency. 


WwW. EF. CUMMINS, Helena, Montana. 


PROF. ENGELHORN'S CG, &, VY, , NORMAL TRAINING SCHOOL. 
Established 1883. VO UN Titt Yr YL. WY AL L) wl Institute of Shorthand, Typewriting, 


Telegraphy and Penmanship. 

t@- 1,100 STUDENTS. 100 GRADUATES. grapey P 
The celebrated PERNIN System of Shorthand taught by mail. Send 82.10 for Manual. Each Department complete and in charge of Expert Professors. 
For full particulars address, H.T. ENGELHORN, Pres., HELENA, MONTANA. 


WIiITRERRBEE & AUN TER, 


-_—__+_ 7a —__-——_— 


Leading Real Estate Agents of Helena, Mont. 


Dealers in Real Estate. First Mortgage Loans a specialty. 
Improved Farms and Ranches for sale. Taxes Paid, Titles Examined, Abstracts Purnished, 


LANDS IN LARGE BLOCKS BOUGHT AND SOLD. 


Money loaned at 8 and 10 per cent. net on first mortgages. Gilt edge security. Investments made for non- 
residents and satisfaction guaranteed. We invite correspondence and can assure one and all that Helena is the 
richest, most thriving city of the Northwest, and offers more inducement to investors than any of its competitors. 


For full particulars, address 
WITHERBEE & HUNTER, 
Rooms 3, 4 & 5 Gold Block, Helena, Montana. 


J. ARMITAGE. C. 8. JACKMAN. 


ARMITAGE & JACKMAN, 


Loans and real Estate, 


, Correspondende solicited. Office, Cor. Grand and Main Sts.. HELENA, MONT. 












Address: 
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BOZEMAN, MONTANA. 


Bozeman is the cou seat of Gallatin County. the best 
=. — hest set atte agricultural district in “inontana 
the county 12.000; of the city 4,000. 
oy y & manufacturing, farming and atock raising 
umerous water-powers. Large coal fields and valuab 
silver ledges. 





J. M. LINDLEY, 
REAL ESTATH, 


BozEMAN, 7 - - MONTANA. 


aeenpecentisceik Solicited. 





Bozeman National Resk, 


BOZEMAN, “ e a MONTANA. 


Capital, $50,000. Surplus, $10,000. 


Emory Coss, Pres’t. C.W. HOFFMAN, Vice Pres’t. 
PretzR Kocg, Cashier. 

We doa general banking business, and give prompt atten- 

tion to collections and any other business entrusted to us. 





BOZEMAN, MONTANA— 


A S—_ of 4,000 population, being surrounded with all the 
resources necessary to manufacturing, it 
destined, and is becoming the manufacturing center of 


GEO, L. RAMSEY, Real Estate and Insurance Broker. 


Correspondence in regard to investments will receive 
carefulattention. Reference: Bozeman National Bank 








LIVINGSTON, MONTANA. 


Countg seat of Park County. ion 2,000. N. P. R R. 
shops and division headquarters. rk County has only good 
coking coal in Montana and best steam coal. Two large 
ow | giants. Rich mines of silver ore. oo ledges 

Extensive cattle ranges. Much good 


and iron 
farming tL. the streams. 





The Livingston Post. 


J. D. WHELPLEY, - - Editor and Business Manager, 
LIVINGSTON, MONTANA. 


Our specialty is the latest accurate news from the 
mining camps of Park Co. 
weal copies 10c. Terms $3.00 per year. 








F. 8. WEBSTER. 


POTTS & WEBSTER, 


Real Estate, Loans and Insurance. 


Rents collected, Taxes paid. Investments made for 
non-residents. 


LIVINGSTON, = = 


8. 8. POTTS. 


MONTANA. 





ALLAN R. JOY, 
Real Estate, Investment Securities, 
Bonds, Mortgage Loans. 


Local Agent N. P. R. R. Property. 
Correspondence solicited. LIVINGSTON, MONT. 















FREET,. 


2,100 Dozen_pairs_ Ladies ¢< 
fine Fall and Winter Hosie: y 
given absolutely free to intro-Z 


fon. They are heavy, warm, 


goods, in solid colors, stripes, 
checks, all the popular shades 
of ¢ ardinal, navy blue, seal 
brown, black, slate tan, in 
fact style and colors to suit all 
tastes. Don’t pay 85 to 75 cts. 
fora pair of Fall and Winter hose 
whenyoucange a dozen for noth- 
ing. The old reliable House- 
hold Companion, of New York, 
is a complete family paper, richly 
Illustrated, containing serial and & 
short stories, romances, sketches,wit, 

humor, fashion, household hints, sto- 
ries for childre en, &e., ranksamong 
the firat Metr: opolitan Journals. Poa- +4 
itively the entire lot (2,100 doz.)to be ry’ 
given away during the next pd days. We 
also send the Household C ‘ompanion 
6 months free to 2,100 persons who will 
answer this advertisement and send us 
the address of 20 newspaper readers from 
different families, For 15 cts., in silver 
or stamps, to help pay postage, pack- 
ing, &c., we send every subscriber the 
fine hosiery deseribed above. Tothe 
club raiser, or for the list of 20sub- 
scribers, we send 1 dozen pairsof @@ 
these beautiful and useful articles. We are determined 
to lead_the race in premiums, hence this liberal induce- 


‘2 This Offer Was Never Equalled ! 


ment. It isacolossal otferand will not appear again. If 
you want a dozen fashionable, fine hosiery send ldeta, 
and names of 20 new spaper readers, and you will receive 
the paper and hosiery premiums according to above 
offer by return mi ail. State size and color wanted. 
‘ddress H panion, 257 Broadway,N. ¥, 








GREAT FALLS, MONTANA. 


Junction point of the St. Paul, Minneapolis & Manttoba 
Railway system and the Montana Central system. 
tion 3,000. Unlimited water- Manufacturing facili- 
ties. Farming and “ay an Extensive coal fields at 
Sand Coulee, ten miles distant. _ smelting plant for 
handling silver ores. Extensive mineral district in Little 
Belt Mountains, sixty miles distant. County seat of Cascade 
County. Situated at the head of a series of rapids and falls 
om the | which culminate in the Great Falls, eighty- 
seven feet hig 





E. COLLIns, Pres. L. G. Pue.ps, Cashier. 
E. DICKERMAN, V. Pres. D.L. TRACY, Ass’t Cashier. 


Pirst National Bank, . 


GREAT oa = MONTANA. 
thorized Capital, $1,000 


Paid in Capital, AN100, 000. wine and 4 Profits, $30,000 

General nking business transacted. Interest allowed 
on time deposits. The collection center for all points in 
Northern and Central Montana. 


z. 
A. 





3. E. ATKINSON, Pres’t. Writ HANES, Vice Pres't. 
F. P. ATKINSON, Cashier. 


The Cascade Bank 


OF GREAT FALLS, MONTANA. 
Capital, . « ‘ $50,000. 


Transacts a general banking business. Interest paid on 
time deposits. Collections made on favorable terms. 


BARNES & COLLETT, 
x Eveal « Estate. 


Black Eagle Falls and Fair View Additions for Sale. 
Great Falls, Montana. 


GREAT FALLS 


WATER POWER & TOWNSITE CO. 


Will answer all correspondence concerning Great 
Falls, the metropolis of Northern Montana. 


Settlers desiring Government Land will be given reli- 
able information. 


Excellent opportunities for investment. Lots for sale 
at reasonable prices and upon easy terms. 


GREAT FALLS WATER POWER & TOWNSITE C0., 
Great Falls, 7 - > Montana. 





J. F. MCCLELLAND, 


REAL ESTATE, 


Dunn BLOCK, GREAT FALLS, MOoNTANA. 


Farm Property. City Property. Loans Negotiated. 








PENNYROYAL "PILLS 


insure regularity in the most obstinate cases. 
ried ladies and others using them according to ~~ 
rections will find them safe and infallible. Guar- 
~o anteed 50 per cent stronger than 
Ay me the so-called English article and 
YeMtabsolutely barmiess. Stanton’s 
Ameriean Pennyroyal Pills are 
GREEN in color, in ROUND boxes, 
stamped with red Trade Mark. 
At Druggists’ everywhere or by 
mail, $1. Full particulars, 4 ets. 


Specific Medicine Co., 
Philadelphia, Pas 

























You can make a large sum of m¢ mey at work for us 
in your own locality. During the past few years, 
2% those who have thus worked have received over 
Five Millions of dollars for their services—more 
thanabarrelofmoney We want a tew more work- 
rz ers at once. The work is easy, pleasant, adapted 


to both young and old of either sex. You cau work 
* fecn the “teams im Spare time oulys Any one can do 
Rig the work after studying our directions fur a day or 

¢ mi LLIONS two. This is the c haeean af a litetime for those who 
apply at once. Any one anywhere can earn RLOO 
per month. Great workers, under the most favorable 
g conditions, earn %2@ a day and upwards. No 
Ges = class of people inthe world are making so much 
Say money, without capital, as those at work 

for us. Whatever you have done, or whatever you 


may do, you should look iuto this royal ehanee. You will find that 
you can easily make all that we claim, and more. If you write to us befure 
we secure all the workers we need, we will lay all before you FREE, 
Better write before you rest, and then if you conclude not to go to work, 
orif wecannotemploy you, noharm is done. Every one of ourw orkers 


makes big money. TRUE & CO., Box BGR, AUGUSTA, MAINE, 





A DUEL IN CCEUR D’ALENE. 





Hev ye hearn about the duel up in Coeur d’ Alene, Josh? 

They say’t war quite excitin’ like—ther shootin’ fine, 
b’gosh! 

Ther fracas war a “stand-up” atween them Dutch galoots; 

An’ all the boys were slick on hand, ye bet yer yaller 
boots. 


The challenge it war given o’ Sunday in the shed 

War Parson Bucks war preachin’ an’ bobbin’ his bald 
head, 

Hans Sweitzerkase gave Pretzel some name like Sauer- 
kraut; 

An’ Pretzel says: “Got! Himmel!’ an’ fires his rival out. 


At five o’ Monday morning the boys wur on the ground, 
An fust-row seats wux sellin’ at prices fat en’ round. 
The audience war awatin’ for the circus to begin; 

An’ bets wuz tuck and offered, ’ith odds on who ’ud win. 


Ole Boggs and Colonel Principle wuz slingin’ all the style, 

An’ pacin’ off the distance with a weird don’t-touch-me- 
style. 

They wuz handlin’ the shooters, a-rammin’ down the wads, 

An’ a-lookin’ high an’ mighty like a pair of heathen gods. 


An’ Parson Binks were standin’ with a sermon in his 
hand, 

All ready fer to preach it when the victim bit the sand. 

Josh! he hed the look o’ angels in the corner o’ his eye, 

An’ wuz doin’ holy horror with an amen sort of sigh. 


At last Jim Gleason hollers; ‘The dewelists is come!”’ 

We looked: an’ cuss my peepers ef we wusn’t all struck 
dumb! 

Fer the costume thet they sported war the durndest 
lookin’ thing 

This bloomin’ yairth hez witnessed since fig-leaf suits fer 
epring. 


Both men wur fixed with brest-plates like mattresses o’ 
bair, 

An’ ther necks war wound with paddin’ so’s jest ther chin 
wuz bare; 

Ther arms wuz out, but covered with a quilted chammy 
skin; 

An’ dark green iron goggles shut both ther eyelids in. 


“The h—1!" sez Boggs, “is this yer thing a Prussian 
dress parade? 

Is Dutchmen at a premium? Does Texas choose the 
blade? 

Yer won't take shootin’-irons! Yer skeered? Ye both 
say no? 

W’at, boys, then let em carve ’emselves! I give up this 
yer show!” 


Then the faces of thet audience showed solemn with 
disgust; 

Some sot sarcastic silent, an’ some got up an’ cussed; 

An’ Binks, our bald-headed parson, he paced a narrow 
path, 

Aquotin’ bits o’ Scriptur ter smother down his wrath. 


At last he stopped, an’ pointin’ with his papers in his hand 
To them two German chromos, he sez in accents grand: 
“I kem to see a shootin’, an’ ter order up the hearse, 

Ter preach the fun’! sermon, an’ ter sing a solemn verse. 


“An’ by the great sombrero of the Mexican Saint Ann! 

I’m goin’ to do this business if I have ter shoot ther man! 

Do ye hear me? I'ma buzzard an’ my plumes are iled 
with paint, 

I’m a carmine hue dispenser, ef I am a Christian saint.” 


Then Ferguson jumped sudden’ to his feet and sez: “My 
friend, 

You’ll remember I’m ashoutin’ an’ I’m heeled from end 
to end. 

I hav hearn thet once the licker here wuz stopped by 
your durned talk, ; 

You wuz preachin’ high o’ temperance, an’ drawin’ lines 
o’ chalk, 


“An’ ever since that cussedness I've laid ter get yer cold, 

An’ now’s the time, my fightin’ saint, when you'll jest 
lose yer hold; 

Fer [’ll help yer on yer journey ter the land o’ Holy Writ, 

Whar I hopes ye'll find a parish and a halo that’ll fit.” 


They say ther fight wur splendid; they both war fullo’ 
sand; 

That Principle said “‘fire’’ in a voice of deep command: 

Thet the boys war quite excited thar admirin’ ole Binks, 

An’ thet when the thing war ended he ordered up the 
drinks. 


An’ Ferguson wur honored with ten candles at his head; 
An’ the parson preached his sermon an’ eulogized the 
dead; 
An’ he said this wur a case, Josh, o’ licker and profanity 
Which had struck a sort o’ snag in muscular Christianity. 
—A. F. Underhill in Oregonian. 
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ST, PAUL ADVERTISEMENTS. 





WM. LINDEKE. 
R. WARNER. 


LINDEKES, 
WARNER & 
SCHURMETIER, 


WHOLESALE 


Dry Goods and Notions, 


Miner's and Lumbermen’s Suits a Specialty. 


A. H. LINDEKE, 
T. L. SCHURMEIER. 


Cor. Fourth and Sibley Sts., - ST. PAUL, MINN. 





RICHARD P. CAMDEN, President. 
Cuas. F. Derraer, Vice President. 
Joseru I. Beaumont, Sec. & Treas. 





Office, 6 Gilfillin Block. Salesroom, 6 Gilfillan Block. 
Testing Room, Cor. Indiana Ave. and Walter St. 


THE ACME ELECTRIC Co., 


SOLE AGENT FOR 


The Acme Dynamos and Motors, 


AND DEALER IN 


All Electrical Supplies. 








ST. PAUL, 7 MINN. 
H. D. MATHEWS, W. M. Youna, J. WHARRY, 
Pres. and Treas. Vice Pres. Secretary. 


THE NORTHWESTERN LIME C0., 


Lime, Cement, Plaster, Hair, Etc. 
GENERAL OFFICE: 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Wholesale Warehouses at 
8t. Paul, Duluth, Minneapolis and Minnesota Transfer. 


179 FE. Third St., - - 


Si: PAUL & PACIFIC COAL CO., 


WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


COAL AND PIG IRON. 


Sole Shippers to the Northwest of Philadelphia and 
Reading Coal. 





General Office, ST. PAUL. 
Docks at DULUTH and SUPERIOR. 


A, PUGH, General Manager. 








MINNESOTA 
TYPE FOUNDRY CO. 


St. Paul, Minn., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Superior 
Copper-Mixed 
Type. 
ELECTROTYPERS 


AND 
STEREOTYPERS. 











THE ST. PAUL TRUST COMPANY, 


OF ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA. 


Capital Fully Paid Up, - . 
Guarantee Deposit with State Auditor, - 


$250,000. 
100,000. 


Incorporated and acting under State authority and 
supervision. and with perpetual succession, for the trans- 
action of a General and Safe 


LOAN, TRUST AND ANNUITY BUSINESS. 


Acts as Executor, Administrator, Guardian, Trustee, 
Assignee or Receiver and Agent for 
Mortgage Loans. 

Correspondence solicited from parties desiring to make safe 


Investments. 
Attention is invited to our new Fire and Burglar-Proof 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS, 


with all modern improvements and appliances for secu- 
rity and convenience. Individual safes for rent from 
five to forty dollars per annum. 


OFFICERS: 


J. W. BisHop, President. D.R. Novyegs, Vice-President. 
C. W. EBERLEIN, Ass’t Sec’y. HARVEY OFFICER, Att’y. 


DIRECTORS: 


C. D. Gilfillan, Greenleaf Clark, J.W. Bishop, Jas. J. Hill, 

Wm. Dawson, W. R. Merriam, H.H. Sibley, E. F. Drake, 

Peter Berkey, Alex. Ramsey, A. H. Wilder, F.B. Clarke, 

Wm. Lindeke, D.C. Shepard, D.R. Noyes, P. H. Kelly, 
__..— J.D.ALudden, H. P. Upham. 





P H. KELLY MERCHANTILE C0., 


Successors to P. H. KELLY & CO., 


Wholesale GROCERS, 


IMPORTERS OF 


Teas and Coffees, 


Established 1854. ST. PAUL, MINN. 





NOYES BROS’ & CUTLER, 


IMPORTERS 


——AND— 


WHOLESALE DRUGGISTS, 


ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA. 


——— SCALES, 


ECLIPSE WIND MILLS, 
Tanks, Pumps, Pipes, etc. 
The Best Ctroods inthe Market. 


PAIRBANES, MORSE & CO., 
871 & 373 Sibley St., ST. PAUL, MINN. 











Established 1860. 
BOHN MANUFACTURING CO., 


Sash, Doors, Blinds, Mouldings, Stair Work 
and Building Material, 


PINE AND HARD-WOOD LUMBER. 
ST. PAUL, . : MINN. 





JAMES P. ELMER, 


DEALER IN 


H. W. JOHNS’ ASBESTOS PAINTS, 


Fire-Proof Roofing and Paint, 
Steam Pipe and Boiler Covering, 
Packing, Mill-Board, Building Felt, etc. 
RUBBER GOODS. 59 East Fifth St., Sr. PAUL. 




































JHE ONLY EXCLUSIVE GLASS HOUSE IN ST. PAUL. 
ST. PAUL STAINED GLASS CO., 


for Church 
Makersotf STAINED GLASS 220 ieee. 
Jobbers of 


Plate and Window Glass. 


Cathedral, Enamel and Venetian Glass, Ribbed and Rough 
Glass for skylights, and ali kinds not Class used in building 


, Manager. 
181-183 East Sixth Stree 








St. Paul, Minn. 


Is prepared to fill orders for Cut Flowers, Plants, Seeds 
or Bulbs, at any time, night or day. 





HOTEL RYAN, 
Leading Hat and Furnishing Store. 
Only Fine Goods, 


THADDEUS CLANCY, Manager. 
St. PauL, MINN. 





VENZKE BROS., 
sea PLORISTS sss 


131 East 6th St., (Ryan Hotel), 


Greenhouse and Nursery, Snelling Ave. 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Mail Orders promptly attended to. 





N. LEHNEN, Ph. D., 
Analytical and Technical Chemist. 


Office and Laboratory, No. 366 Jackson St., St. Paul, Minn. 


Personal attention given to all kinds of Assaying, Ana- 


lyzing and Testing Ores, Food, Water, etc. Samples by 


mail or express attended to promptly. Write for terms. 


COLLEGE. 
Shorthand nn 


a 





nd 
Typewriting. 





Lessons: Day, Evening and by Mail. 
SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 


MISS J. D. HESS, 
Prin. and Prop., 





Union Block, St. PaAuL, MInn. 
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W. B. DEAN, President. Cc. H. KELLOGG, D. BR. NOYES, Vice-Presidents. 
Cc. M. GRIGGS, Treasurer. A. S. TALLMADGE, Secretary. 
BOOTS AND SHOES. GRAIN AND COMMISSION. MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, 
Foot, Schulze & Co. Griggs Bros. W. J. Dyer & Bro. 
C. Gotzian & Co. W. A. Van Slyke & Co. Nathan Ford. 
Kellogg, Johnson & Co. GROCERS. NOTIONS AND FURNISHING GOODS 
Allen, Moon & Co. ‘ 
Tarbox, Schliek & Co. Beaupre, Keogh & Davis. Arthur, Warren & Abbott. 
CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY. P. H. Kelly Mercantile Co. Jos. W. Blabon. 
John Matheis. Maxfield & Seabury. Samuel Schwab & Brother. 
CHINA, CROCKERY AND GLASSWARE. Yanz, Griggs & Howes. NOTIONS AND TOYS. 
Donaldson, Ogden & Co. HARDWARE AND STOVES. G. Sommers & Co. 
Larkin & Smith. Adam Decker & Co. PAPER ANS STATIONERY. 
MANUFACTURERS AND JOBBERS OF CLOTHING. Farwell, Ozmun, Kirk & Co. Averill, Carpenter & Co. 
C. W. Hackett Hardware Co. St. Paul Book and Stationery Co. 
H. C. Burbank & Co. Detroit Stove Works ‘ _ 
Frisk, Turner & Co. HATS CAPS AND FURS PROVISIONS. 
CRACKERS AND CONFECTIONERY. Guten Seam , Minnesota Packing and Provision Co. 
Berrisford Baking and Confectionery Co. Lanpher, Finch & Skinner. PAINTS, OILS AND GLASS. 
Priedeman & Lewis McKibbin & Co. T. L. Blood & Co. 
CREAMERY. IRON AND HEAVY HARDWARE. St. Paul White Lead and Oil Co. 
Marvin & Cammack. Nicols & Dean. ROOFINGS, CORNICES AND MACHINERY. 
DOORS, SASH AND BLINDS. LEATHER, SHOE FINDINGS AND SADDLERY HARDWARE. Scribner, Libbey Co. 
Abbott Brothers, P. R. L. Hardenburg & Co. 
Bohn Manufacturing Co. Schotlen & ao RUBBER GOODS AND BELTING. 
DRUGS ° LUMBER Goodyear Rubber Co. 
° Fifield & Co . St. Paul Rubber Co. 
Noyes Bros. & Cutler. W. F. Fifie . 
Ryan Drug Co. J. P. Gribben Lumber Co. SCALES, WINDMILLS, ETC. 
DRY GOODS AND NOTIONS. oT oa. Fairbanks, Morse & yal 
inch, Slyck & Co. — : ' ’ 
pet Ss ly . MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES. Minnesota Soap Co. 
Jilson & Sowden. TRUNKS, ETC. 
Powers Dry Goods Co. , 
Robinson & Cary. H. S. Crippen & Co. 
_, FLOUR. Rogers & Ordway, seater cot " 
St. Paul Roller Mill Co. H. P Rugg & Co. WAGONS AND AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. 
ys PRODUCE, FRUITS, NUTS, ETC. MEN’S FURNISHING GOODS. Mast, Buford & Burwell Co. 
Cummings, Fillebrown & Co. Guiterman Bros. WINES AND LIQUORS. 
B. Presley & Co. MILLINERY AND FANCY GOODS. Geo. Benz & Sons. 
FUEL. August Oppenheimer & Co. W. L. Perkins & Co. 
St. Paul & Pacific Coal Co. Robinson, Straus & Co. D. Aberle & Co. 
Rubber Stamps A. LOEFFELHOLZ. J. W. SUETTERLE, 
t 
OEFFELHOLZ & CO. 
50 CENTS EACH. : L FELHO , 
oO BRASS FOUNDERS, 
f on. o's line rs il : Manufacturers of 
ovai or 
comutin, dive teeth techs RAILROAD CAR TRIMMINGS, 
mounted on handles, 5vc. Car and Switch Locks, Lanterns, Car, Switch, Station, 
IRON CASTINGS & MACHINERY. Signal, Anchor, Marine & Stateroom Lamps, Self-closin 
STANDARD SELF- a, St. Paul Foundry Co Pressure Cocks and Bibbs a specialty. Silver and Nicke 
With plain die........ 2.00 oe Sey Se Platers.. 170, 172, & 174 Clinton Si., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
With dates and die.. “7 50 DAIRY PRODUCTS. 
Band dates end dis. 5.68 Marvin & Cammack, ‘Crescent Creamery.” 
yCHAMPION SEI one SASH, DOORS AND BLINDS. 
With adie... 2.00 Corlies, Chapman & Drake. , 
Band cased die. 2.50 DESKS AND MANTELS. i 
Atas Band Daters... 1:29 St. Paul Mantel & Desk Co. Ro “y 
Line daters........... 1.00 PAINTS AND OILS. | 
tela and Corporation Sees ieee waste at me ao OER 
mesh a Pat Sioa SSS 5 Pr eee 
All Stamps are complete ROOFING, CORWICES AND MACHINERY. —Se 


and ready for use. 
Send for Catalogue. 
Please mention this paper. 


Northwestern Stamp Works 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Scribner-Libbey Co 





CONFECTIONERY. 


J. M. Roach, ‘Fine Goods a specialty.” G. A. MARINER. ror WM. HOSKINS, 
Established 1856. 


MARINER & HOSKINS, 
81 SOUTH CLARK, ST., Top Floor, CEIIC AGO, 


ASSAYERS and ANALYTICAL CHEMISTS. 








Including ORES, eat oe | eet 
FOODS, WATERS, E 


nf — 0 ce 2S i y les by mail or ress will receive prompt and 
: rt AP . aii attention. WRITE FOR TERMS. 


sa UES: ASSAYS and ANALYSES of ALL KINDS, 


Sica Gs I REAMER 
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BEWARE of poor initations of the “SHANNON 
LETTER AND BILL FILE,” which 
WILLARD 8S. DENNIS, are offered by unscrupulous dealers, 


simply because they can make more money on them. 


Importerand Jobber of Havana Cigars, | INSIST on being shown a complete “Shannon,” oF send 
326 Jackson Street, Gilfillan Block, 5 Globe Building, 4th and Cedar Streets, C. J. HIBBARD, 

827 Hennepin Avenue, Room 2, 

sT. PAUL, MINN. Minneapolis, Minnnesota. 
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Fast Mail Line with Vestibule Trains between Uhica- 
go, Milwaukee, St. Paul and Minneapolis. 
Trans-Continental Route between Chicago, Council 
Bluffs, Omaha and the Pacific Coast. 
Great National Route between Chicago, Kansas City 
and St. Joseph, Mo. 
5,750 Miles of Road reaching all 
Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri and Dakota. 
For maps, time-tapies, rates of pas and freight, 
etc., apply to the nearest station agent of the CHicaGo, 
MILWAUKEE & St. PAUL RAILWAY, or to any ad 
Agent anywhere in the World. 
R. MILLE A. V. H. CARPENTER, 
General Manager Gen’! Pass. & Tkt. Ag’t. 


For informationin reference to Lands and Towns 
owned by the CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE & ST. PavuL RAIL- 
way COMPANY, write to H. G. HaGan, Land Commis- 
sioner, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


rincipal ints in 








MINNEAPOLIS JOBBERS. 


WYMAN, MULLIN & CO., 
Importers and Jobbers of Dry Goods, 
28, 25, 27 and 29 Second Street North, Minneapolis, Minn. 








NORTH STAR BOOT & SHOE CO., 
Manufacturers and Jobbers of Boots and Shoes, 

18, 20 & 22 Third Street, Minneapolis, Minn. 
C. B. HEFFELFINGER, Manager. 








Moline Plow Co., Moline, Ill. Milburn Wagon Co., Toledo,O. 
Stoddard M’f’g Co., Dayton, O. 
MOLINE, MILBURN & STODDARD CO., 
250 to 258 Third Avenue North, Minneapolis, Minn. 
C. A. BAKER, Manager. 


Thomas B. Janney. Frank B. Semple. 


JAN NEY, SEMPLE & CO., 
Wholesale Hardware and Iron Merchants, 
30, 32, 34 & 36 South Second Street, Cor. First Ave., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 





Horace M. Hill. 





a FT. Ls7er &2 Ero., 


ST. PAUL, 


MINNEAPOLIS, 


DULUTH. 


Importers, and Wholesale and Retail Dealers in 


PIANOS, ORGANS, 


BAND INSTRUMENTS, 


MUSICAL MERCHANDISE, SHEET MUSIC, Etc. 


Sole Agents for Steinway, Chickering and other Pianos, 
Wilcox & White Organs, Boston Manufactory’s Band Instruments, ete. 


Weare prepared to give LOWER FIGURES and FINER GOODS than can be obtained anywhere in the West. 


We invite your correspundence. 


Agents Wanted. 


Address St. Paul House. Mention this Magazine. 





Northwestern Conservatory of Music 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
The best teachers in every branch. Unequalled facilities for musical oem. Piano, Voice, Organ, Theory, all Band 


and Orchestral instruments. Valuable free classes, 


An Unequaled Triumph. An 
agency business where talking is unneces- 
sary. Here are portraits of Miss Anna Page 
of Austin, Texas, and Mr. Jno Bonn of 
Toledo, Ohio. The lady writes: “I do bus- 
iness at almost every house I visit Every one 











wants your grand photograph album, 





and were I deaf and dumb I could secure 

orders rapidly.” The man writes: ‘Your 

magnificent album is the greatest of all 

bargains ; the people generally are wondere 

struck and orderat sight ‘The orders taken 

last week pay mea profit of over @1 _ 

Thisis the chance you have been looking 

= for. You can make from 5 to B25 and 

upwards every day of your life. Talk not necessary You can make big 
money even though you don't saya word. Our new style album is the 
randest success ever known, and the greatest bargain in the world 

Jouble size—the largest made. Bound in richest, most elegant and artistic 

manner, in finest silk velvet plush. Bindings splendidly ornamented. In- 
sides charmingly decorated with most beautiful flowers It is a regular 
Bi @album, but it is sold to the people for only #2. How can we doit ? 
Itis the greatest hit of the times; we are manufacturing 500,000, and are 
satisfied with a it of a few centsoucach Agents wanted! Any one 
can become a su sfulagent. Extra liberal terms toagents We publish a 
great variety of Biblesand testaments: also subscription books and period- 
icals. Agents wanted for all Our agentsare always successful. We do the 
largest business with agents in America, and can give larger value for the 
money and better terms than any other firm. Particulars and terms for 
all of above mailed fr Write at once and see for yourself. Address 


da ee. 
M.MALLETT & CO., Box 652, Portiand, Maine 


Zh UMP TRV VERICANDS Cee 
a THEMES Musa 








F 


Wels 
WILL PLAY Wud TUNES, 


Sey Pag, Bar 


Vato 
> 


FREE ee lil 
To Introduce them, one in every County or Town, fur. 

nished reliable persons (either sex) who will promise to 

ehow it. Borden Music Box Co., 7 Murray St., N.Y. 


One person in each locality can earn a good- 
sized bag of gold at work for us during the next 
few months. Some earn S2O a day and upwards, 


Wilsritie IN 


















and all get grand wages. No one can fail who 
follows our directions. All 1s new, plain and 
easy F xperienc ® not nec essary ‘ apit si not 





& required; we start vou. Either sex, yo 
or old, You can live at home, giving work 
ill your time or spare time only One person 


hasearned $5000 during past few months 
you can do as well. No room to explain 
Mhere. Full particulars and information 
i mailed FREE to those who write us at once. 


Better not delay if you want work at which 
you will be sure of earning a large sum of 


money every uvuss. OA ANSON & CO., Box BGB, PORTLAND, MAINE. 


N 


Tuition $5 to $15 for 20 





ssons. Send for Calendar. 
CHARLES H. MORSE, DiREcTOR. 


(Premium No, 104 ) 


MILLER’S 
Combination Tool Holder, 


With 10 Useful Tools as shown anda 
6-inch Saw Blade not in cut. 


mu 


This is one of the most convenient little tools ever in- 
vented. It can be carried in the pocket easily, as all the 
tools except the saw blade go into the handle, and the 
top screws on, thus avoiding danger of loss. It will 
hold firmly not only each of the tools that accom- 
pany it but will hold firmly a ten inch mill file: a broken 
flat file from % inch down; will bold firmly a *; inch flat 
sbank serew-driver; a key-hole saw blade; a flat shank 
of any kind from the thickness of a jeweler s saw blade to 
u ten-inch mill file: a large variety of tools that are from 
time to time ured by both mechanics and amateur work- 
men; will in many instances answer the purpose of a 
hand vise. The cap to Holder handle is lignumvitz, and 
will not break if yoy oe on the floor. We know of no 
other holder that will hold any other tools than the ones 
that are made for or fit to it. 

Given for two yearly subscriptions or one subscription 
and 75 cts.additional. PRICE $1.50 Forwarded free of 
charge to any address if sent as a premium or purchased. 

Tae NORTHWEST MAGAZ'NB, 
Cor. 3d and Minnesota Sts., St. Paul, Minn. 





CURRENT ANNECDOTES. 


SLIGHTLY PERSONAL- 


Judge Duffy—‘Describe the man whom you saw as- 
saulting complainant.” 

Policeman—“‘He was a little, insignificent cratur about 
your size, your Honor.” 





STRICTLY BUSINESS-LIKE. 


Senior Partner (to head clerk): ‘You'll excuse me for 
mentioning it, but—er—your face is hardly as tidy as I 
would like to see it.” 

Head Cierk—‘“I’m letting my whiskers grow, sir.”’ 

Senior Partner—‘So I see; but I can’t permit employes 
to grow their whiskers in business hours. They must do 
that in their own time!”’—Grip. 





GETTING IT DOWN FINE. 


Owner of racing horse (looking closely at scales): *‘Wil- 
liams, you are a trifle over weight. Can’t you lighten 
yourself a little?” 

Williams (the jockey): “Got on my lightest suit, sir. 
Ain’t ett a bite to-day and ’ave just trimmed my finger 
nails.” 

Owner—“Well, go and get shaved.”—Chicago Tribune. 





A GOOD INVESTMENT. 


“Can you lend me $5?” 

“Can’t do it.” 

“Why not?” 

“TI never lent you any money, so I dont know whether 
you would pay me or not.” 

“Well, great Scott! isn’t it worth $5 to find out what 
kind of a man Iam? I might strike you fora hundred 
some day.”—Harper’s Bazar. 





ONLY TWO DOLLARS IN THE BANK. 


He entered a bank in a Kansas town just at noon, when 
the place was deserted by all save the cashier, who had a 
far-away look in his eyes as his pale face appeared at the 
wicket. Drawing a revolver from his hip pocket, the 
man with the sombrero and buckskin shirt and long hair 
rested the barrel on the counter and said: 

“T am Buckskin Joe.” 

“Yes?” 

“Shell out!” 

The cashier reached around fora two dollar bill and 
laid it before him. 

“Hand out the boodle or I’ll blow daylight through 
you!”’ was the stern command. 

“There it is,’’ was the calm reply. 

“Don’t monkey with me! Hand over the funds!”’ 

“There is every dollar we have in the bank. Come 
around here and see for yourself.” . 

“But—but—.” 

“Easy enough explained. The president and cashier 
eloped in company last night, and this is the bill they 
overlooked. I’m the tellier and I’m standing here in 
hopes to take in enough deposits to pay my fare to 
Chicago.” 

‘And the shanty is busted?’”’ 

“As you see. Sorry for you, old boy, but you ought to 
have dropped in yesterday. Please do me the favor to 
keep still as you go out. I’ve been lynched twice in this 
State, and I don’t admire the sensation.” 





SHE PROVED AN ALIBI FOR HIM. 


A farmer had some wheat stolen a few nights since, and 
he was so sure that he knew who the thief wa; that he 
came into town and secured a warrant for a certain 
young man living near him. When the case came up for 
trial the defendant said he could prove on alibi. In order 
to do this he had brought in “his girl’—a buxom lass of 
twenty-two. She took the stand and swore that he sat up 
with her from seven in the evening until broad daylight 
next morning. 

“People can be very easily mistaken,’’ observed the 
plaintiff's lawyer. 

“I don’t care—he was there,” she replied. 

“What did you talk about?” 

“Love!” she promptly answered. 

“What time did the old folks go to bed?” 

“T gave ’em the wink about 10.” 

“Sure he was there at midnight, are you?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Why are you sure?” 

She blushed, looked over to her lover, and laughed, and, 
getting a nod to go ahead, she said: 

“Well, sir, just as the clock struck twelve the old man 
jumped out of bed up stairs and hollered down, ‘Sarah, 
yer mar wants some o’ that catnip tea,’ and we got such 
a start we broke the back of the rocking chair, and went 
over backwards, keplunk!”’ 

“Then the jury must understand that you were seated 
on Samuel’s knee?” 

“LT object!” put in Samuel's lawyer, and his honor re- 
membered the days of his youth and sustained the 
objection.”’—Preaton (Minn.) Times. 
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DULUTH, MINNESOTA. 


“The Zenith City of the Unsalted Seas,” was evoken in derision but it was unconscinus p 


From a mere town “just lying around loose’’ in 1880, it has grown to a city of 40,000 


rophecy. 
poe in 1889; with a taxahle valuation of $20,000,000; with bank clearingr of $100,000,000; with 13.000 miles of tributary railroads; with 2,200 arrivals and clearances of lake vessels. 
andling 3.000.000 tons of lake freight; with an elevator capacity of 20,000,000 bushels. handling 17,700,000 bushels «f wheat, (4.000,000 more than by Chicago); with a lumber, shingle and 


lath cut in tributary district of 3 1,000,000 feet; with water 
800,000 tons; with churches, schools, daily papers; it is the las 


— capacity of 65,000 horse-power in tributary territory; with coal receipts of 1.500,000 tons; with iron ore shipments of 


sea port in the shortest journey from Europe to Asia, and the first water connection with the Atlantic from Asia to Kurope. 





L. MENDENBALL. T. W. HOOPES. 


Established 1869. 
MENDENHALL & HOOPES, 
Real Estate, Loans and Insurance, 


First National Bank Building, DULUTH, MINN. 





THE FIRST NATIONAL BANE, 


DULUTH, MINN. 
Capital paid in, $1,000,000. Surplus Fund, $100,000. 


U. 8. GOVERNMENT DEPOSITARY. 


Orricers: L. Mendenhall, Prest.; A. M. Miller, Vice- 
Prest.; H. A. Ware, Cashier. 


DULUTH THE SOLID. 


The Oldest EXCLUSIVE Real Estate Agent in Duluth, 
THOMAS DOWSE, 


Real Estate & Investments, 
DULUTH, MINN. 


ESTABLISHED 1870. 
Acquaintance and Experience have Value. 
INVESTMENTS FOR NON-RESIDENTS A SPECIALTY, 
Correspondence promptly answered. Mention this paper. 
Send for descriptive Pamphlet. 


FRANK I. TEDFORD, 
Real Estate. Pine and Iron Lands. 


Maps of Duluth and vicinity and of the Vermillion Iron 
Range Belt furnished free on application. Ali kinds of 
Land Scrip bought and sold. Correspondence solicited. 


601 First National Bank Building, DULUTH, MINN. 





JAMES BI1.1.1INGS, President. 
W. M. OSBORNE, (Boston), Vicc President. 
WILMOT SAEGER, Cashier. 


MARINE BANE, 
DULUTH, - - MINNESOTA. 


We Make a Specialty of Collections. 
Correspondence invited. Business accounts solicited. 





BENTON MURPHIN & CO., 


Real Estate and Investment Office, 


Room 9 Banning Block, - - DULUTH, MINN. 





U.S. G. SHARP, 


Real Estate and Insurance. 


Correspondence solicited. 
No. 7 Fifth Avenue West, . DULUTS, MINN. 





J. D. WOLSTENHOLME, 
STENOGRAPHER and Verbatim Reporter. 


Official Stenographer for Municipal Court. 
Typewriting and General Stenographic Work Promptly 
_ and Neatly Executed. 


Room 205 First Nat. Bank Building, DULUTH MINN. 





W. B. Patton, County Surveyor. C. P. FRANK. 


PATTON & FRANK, 


Civil Engineers and Surveyors. 


Additions Platted and Lots Surveyed. 
No. 13 First Avenue West, ~ DULUTH, MINN. 





Information About Duluth. 


Readers of THE NORTHWEST desiring regular and reli- 
able information about Duluth, the coming commercial 
metropolis between the Atlantic and Pacific, should sub- 


scribe for the 
DAILY TRIBUNE. 


Established by present editor over twenty years ago. 
Leading daily in the Northwest, outside of the Twin Cities. 
Only daily in Duluth published every day inthe year. 
Official paper of the city and county. 


Terms: Daily, 70c per month; Weekly, $2 per year. 
Payment positively required in advance. Address 


R. C. MITCHELL, Editor Tribune, 





DULUTH, MINN. 


A. L. KINGMAN, 
Real Estate and Mortgage Loans, 


Room 207 First National Bank Building, 
DULUTH, . > - MINNESOTA. 





BEST INVESTMENT. 


I have for sale improved property increasing in value 
all the time and paying 8 to 15 per cent rental. 


Call or write D. W. SCOTT, 
_ Real Estate and Loans, 
DULUTH, - - - MINN. 








FREDERICK P. JONFS. 


Room 409 First National Bank Building. 





Formerly of M. F. Pickering & Co., New York and Boston. Duluth. 


JONES & BRACE 
Real Estate and First Mortgage Loans. 


RENTS COLLECTED. 


E. RUSSELL BRAc®, } 


DULUTH, MINN. 














Now in the Eighth Year of its successful career. 


Always Bright, Instructive, Entertaining and Valuable. 





THE « NORTHWEST % ILLUSTRATED «* MONTHLY « MAGAZINE, 





Published at St. Paul, Minn, by E. V. Sma.tey. 


Is the recognized exponent in periodical literature of the achievements, the opportunities, the business enterprise and the 
wholesome and progressive life of the entire Northwestern part of the American Continent. 





Tue NoRTHWEST MAGAZINE is a large monthly in quarto form, profusely 
illustrated with new engravings of farms, cattle ranches, mines, towns, mills, 
rivers, lakes, mountains, game animals and fish, hunting scenes, and of life 
on the plains, on farms and ranches, in lumbering camps, in gold and silver 
mining regions and in towns and villages. It is a novel and original period- 
ical, publishing original stories, sketches, poems, etc., is full of interesting 
reading and is wholly unlike any of the Eastern magazines. Nothing of in- 
terest in the development of the immense region between the Great Lakes 
and the Mississippi Valley on the east and the-Pacific Coast on the west 
escapes the notice of its writers and its artists. 

Since THE NORTHWEST MAGAZINE was established in 1883 there has been 
a marvellous progress in this region. The Twin Cities of Minnesota, St. Paul 
and Minneapolis, which then had a combined population of about 120,000 
now have more than 400,000 inhabitants. Duluth had then only 6,000 people, 
and can now count 40,000. Helena, Montana, has advanced from 6,000 to 
20,000. Spokane Falls from 1,500 to 20,000; Tacoma from 1,500 to 25,000. 
These are but a few examples among many. THE NORTHWEST MAGAZINE 
claims credit for a considerable share of the growth of the country it repre- 


sents. By fair-minded descriptive articles and attractive pictures it has 
shown to the people of the East the beauties, advantages and capabilities of 
the new States and Territories of the Northwest and attracted to them a 
stream of immigration and capital. We are still engaged in this good work. 
There is room for millions of more people in the Northwest. The climate is 
invigorating, the openings for new comers are varied and attractive and the 
people are generous and enterprising. “ 
If you think of going to the Northwest, or if you want to know how people 
live in the Northwest, or if you have money invested in the Northwest or if 
you want to know of good openings for settlement or investment for your- 
selves or friends, this is the publication that will exactly meet your wishes. 
THE NORTHWEST MAGAZINE gets its information and sketches fresh and on 
the spot by its own writers and artists traveling in its own business car, and in 
wagons and on horseback where there are no railroads. 
Subscription Price $2 per year or $1 for six months. 
list of novel and useful articles. Address 
THE NORTHWEST MAGAZINE, 
Sr. Pau, MINN. 


See our premium 
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VELAND WHEEL AND FOUNDRY WORKS, 


MAHER & BRAYTON, Proprietors, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Car, Engine, Truck and Tender Wheels, Railroad, Rolling Mill and Machinery 
Castings, and Street Railroad Wheels and Turnouts; 
Also, Chilled Faced Railroad Frogs. 


OFFICE, 20 CARTER STREET. 
Works, Corner Carter and Collins Streets, CLEVELAND, O. 





CLE 














Gro. W. MorRIs, Gen’! Man’r. D. C. Nos, Sec’y & Treas. 


AARON FRENCH, Chairman. 
” P. N. Frencu, General Superintendent. 


Junius E. Frencu, Vice Chairman. 

THE A. FRENCH SPRING CO. LIMITED, 
Pittsburgh, Penn. 

Elliptic and Spiral Springs of Every Description. 


NEW YORK, 88 Boreel Building. BOSTON, 52 Mason Building. CHICAGO, Phcenix Building. 





CULL RIVER LUMBER CoO., 


GCuLmM RIVER, dCOoW., 
MANUFACTURERS AND WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


Lumber, Shingles and Lath. 


LONG DIMENSIONS A SPECIALTY. 


Office, DZill and Ward on Dine W. ©. R- R- 
PLANING MILL AND DRY HOUSE ATTACHED. 











- 
Ko 
Se 
ay, 
>h 


AKA CAR JOURNAL 
BEARINGS, 





OLMSTED & TUTTLE C0., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Wiping and Packing 


WASTE. 





DEALERS IN 
All Kinds of Mill Waste, 
CHICOPEE, - - $$MASSACHUSETTS. 
JAY C. MORSE, H. A. GRAY, ROBERT FORSYTH, 
President. Sec. and Treas. Manager. 


The Union Steel Company, 
OF CHICACO, ILLINOIS. 
Manufacturers of 


ic LEO 


——AND— 


Bessemer Steel Rails. 


Orrice—302 First National Bank Building. 
WorkKs—Ashland Ave. and Thirty-first St. 








CRERAR, ADAMS & CO., 
Railway Supplies, 
Jessop’s English Steel, 

And best English Crucible Steel and Charcoal. 


IRON WIRE ROPE 
For Hoisting and Mining Purposes. 


11 and 13 Fifth Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 








Nae 


detec shed Lda cinerea? lipuiedbudare 


To waste time in searching for reliable Journal Bearings, and too precious to be imperiled by the use of bad ones, when 


“Li Stoo 


Will in all cases be secured by simply ordering them from 


D. A. HOPKINS, 





113 Liberty St, NEW YORK. 


Hopkins makes, and will continue to make, THE BEST. 


Hot Boxes, Ruined Journals, Delayed Trains, Collisions and Destruction of Life and- Property often result from the 
Use of Bearings of Inferior Materials or Workmanship. 


THE NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD COMPANY promote the safety of Life and Property upon their 
HOPKINS BEST SELF-FITTING JOURNAL BEARINGS 


as the most effective measure for the prevention of delays and accidents resulting from Hot Boxes. 


roads by the use of 


The use of poor Bearings is always costly and dangerous. 
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IMPORTANT TO ~ 


RAILROAD MANAGERS AND MASTER MECHARICS. 


SIBLEY’S 
Perfection Valve Oil. 


Most perfect lubrication insured, and guarantee 
entire freedom from corrosion and ‘honey-combing 
of Cylinders, and destruction of joints of Steam 
Chest by fatty acids. 

In exclusive use upon eighty railroads. Refer- 
ences furnished upon application. 

(a Make exclusive specialty of Valve and 
Signal Oils for railroad use. 


SIGNAL O/L WORKS, 
J, 0. SIBLEY, Prest., 


BRUSH 


Hlectric Light! 


Parties in Dakota and elsewhere in 








THE GREAT NORTHWEST! 


who desire Incandescent, or Arc, Electric Lights, are 
recommended to correspond with 


THE BRUSH ELECTRIC COMPANY, 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


CHICAGO AGENT—ALEXANDER Kempt, No.1380 








FRANELIN, PA. Washington Street. 
BUCYRUS FOUNDRY AND MANUFACTURING CoO., 
BUCYRUS, - OHIO, 


The ‘Thompson’ Steam Shovel. 


SPECIAL NOTICE.—We have 
recently made some very valu- 
able improvements in our ma- 
chines, which render them more 
efficient and durable, and enable 
us tooffer them at a lower peice. 
We guarantee from one-fourth to 

ird more work with our 
shovel than any other can do. 


Send for Circulars, Testimo- 
nials and Prices, 
AND ASK FOR OUR 
Improved Ballast Unloaders, 


Steam Dredges, Hand Cars, &c 
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IMPROVED STEELKAIL Frocs.CRosSING. 
SPLIT AND STUB Switches 
St ret Pare HEAD 
WITCH Bars. 








THE STANDARD LUBRICATING OIL OF AMERICA FOR RAILROADS. 


Galena Engine,Coach and Car OiL. 


GRAVITY 26°, 279, 289, 299. 





COLD TEST 10° to 15° BELOW ZERO. 


No freezing in coldest weather, and entire freedom from hot journals at any time; perfect uniformity at all seasons 
of the year. Saves 40 per cent. in wear of brasses, as its exclusive use upoo a majority of the leading railroads has 


demonstrated. SHOWING BETTER RESULTS THAN ANY OIL EXTANT. 


References furnished on application. 
GALENA OIL WORKES (Limited), 


CHAS. MILLER. Pres’t and Gen’l Manager. FRANKLIN, PA. 
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REED & BARTON, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


The Finest Quality Silver Plated, 
Nickel, Silver and White Metal Goods, 


FACTORIES, TAUNTON, MASS. 
SALE Rooms, 87 Union SquARE, NEw YORE. 
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The St. Paul & Duluth R. R. 


THE SHORT LINE TO 


LAKE SUPERIOR, 


—AND THE— 
; QUICKEST IN TIME BY OVER 3 HOURS. 


3 TRAINS DAILY EACH WAY 3 


The ‘*‘Limited runs daily and consumes only five hours between 
the Twin Cities and Duluth, making But Three 
Stops en- -route. 
Close Connection made in Union Depot, Duluth, with 
Trains of the Duluth & Iron Range Railroad. 


Avoid Omnibus Transfers by taking This Line. 


LOW EXCURSION RATES 
WHICH INCLUDE MEALS AND BERTHS ON STEAMERS 


Are made via Duluth to all points East reached by lake 
lines and their rail connections. Tickets can be procured 
go by lake, or lake and rail, and_returning all rail if 
iesired. Tickets can be purchased, Sleeping Car Accom- 
modations and Berths on Steamers secured, and further 
information had by calling on or addressing ‘the following 
Ticket Agents: 
City Moket Agent tio Ni let H Block, Mi li 
icke mn collet House Bloc nneapolis. 
. RE. STONE, ire 


City Ticket Agent, 173 East Third Street, St. Paul. 


A. B. PLOUGH, 
» Vice-Pres. and Gen. Gen. Pass. Agt. 
G. C. STTEILLAN ‘Special Agt., Pass. Dept. 





MONTREAL. 
Through Sleepers to 
BOSTON 
AND NEW ENGLAND POINTS. 
Direct Line to 
NEW BRUNSWICK, 


AND 


CANADIAN PROVINCES. 


Sleeping, Dining and Colonist Sleeping Cars on all 
Through Trains. 
Trains run Daily. No Transfers. 


MINNEAPOLIS» ST. PAUL & SAULT STE. MARIE RY. 


F. D. UNDERWOOD, 
Gen’! Manager, 








NOVA SCOTIA, 








JNO. G. TAYLOR, 
Gen’! Pass. & Tick. Bgt., 
Minneapolis, Minn 
W.S. THORN, Ass’t Gen. Pass. & Tick. ‘Agt., St.Paul, Minn 





THH 


ST, PAUL, MINNEAPOLIS and 
MANITOBA RAILWAY, 


TO 
Montana, Dakota, Minnesota and 
the Pacific Coast. 


The new line to 
Great Falls, Helena, Butte, 
the three great cities of Montana. 





Rates to the Pacific Coast are Lower 
by this Line than any other. 





SPLENDID NEW EQUIPMENT. 


Elegant New Buffet Sleepers, 
Handsome New Coaches, 
New Colonist Sleepers with Cooking Range. 


By all odds the best train service in the West. 





For through tickets to all points be sure and get the 
rates over the “Manitoba” by calling on your nearest 
ticket agent, or writing 

F.1. WHITNEY, 
General Passenger and Ticket Agent, 
St. PAUL, MINN, 
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R LITTLE NONSENSE. 


Jepson—“Why is it that men marry widows?” John- 
son—“They don't. It is the widows that marry them.” 


“That’s stuff,” said the editor, as he handed the poem 
back. “That’s tough,” said the poet, as he turned sorrow- 
fully away. 


“Well, what do you think of the new neighbors who 
have moved in next door, Mrs. Pryer?” “I havn't had a 
chance to form an opinion. They havn't had a washing 
day yet.” 


A CONJUGATION. 


Let us conjugate, sweet heart, the verb to bus. 
Bus, I kiss you; then once more, that’s a re-bus: 
Now, I kiss you many times for pluribus. 
This fond kiss, dear, in the dark is erebus— 
Pshaw! I missed your sweet lips then—a blunderbus; 
So I’ll take them all, love, please, for omnibus. 
W. E. P. F. 


“Pat, is that true that I hear?” 

“An’ what's that, yer honor?” 

“That you are going to marry again.” 

“That's so, yer honor.” 

“But your first wife has only been dead a week.” 
“Shure she’s as dead now as she iver will be, yer honor.” 





query. “He was no relation of yours, was he?” “No,” 
was the answer, half smothered in sobs, “‘no relation at 
at all, and that’s just what I am crying for.” 


Pat (in gaping wonder at the letters on a Hebrew 
butcher’s sign)—“Here, Mike, ’tis yerself bas the foine 
larnin’. Can yez rade that now?’ Mike—“I cannot, but 
if I had me flute here I belave I cud play it.” 


The baggage smasher merrily 
Now tosses travelers’ trunks; 

He cachinnates with ghoulish glee, 
And breaks them into chunks. 

But some fine morn this soulless fiend 
Will skyward take his flight, 

For he will monkey with a trunk 
That's filled with dynamite. 


“Young man,” said the long-haired passenger to the 
occupant of the seat ahead, “do you know that I’ve never 
spent a dollar for liquor in my life?” 

“Really,” responded the young man, turning half-way 
round with a look of great interest on his face. “How do 
you work it?” 


A country lawyer who ordered a table to be made by a 
cabinet maker annoyed the latter very much by not call- 
ing for it as he had agreed to. When he did arrive, a year 
after his order was given, the cabinet-maker said: ‘You 
are the most un-com-for-table customer I have ever had. 
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THE BUSTLE IS GOING OUT. 


Husband (reading the fashion notes in the newspaper)—“‘I see that the bustle is going out.” 
Wife—" Yes, and I’m going out with it, and you can mind the baby till I get back.” 


Douglas Mactervish—“Sandy, remember this, 
Honesty is aye the best policy.” 

Sandy—“ How do ye know, Douglas Mactervish?”’ 

Douglas Mactervish—“I hev tried baith.”’ 


mon. 


Mrs. Youngwife—“I am so happy. My dear husband 
never goes out. He always stays at home with me in the 
evenings.” 

Female Friend—‘ Yes, I bave heard that he never cared 
for pleasure of any kind.”’ 


Fond lover (after a long-delayed proposal)—‘‘Perhaps I 
bave been too sudden, darling.”” Darling girl (regaining 
her composure with a mighty effort)—“Yes, George it is 
very, very sudden, but’’—and here she became faint 
again—"‘‘it is not too sudden.”’ 


“Do you take the Western Agriculturist?”’ 

“T used to, but I don’t any more. The editor insulted 
me.”’ 
“Really! In what way?” 

“The other day I called on bim and asked his opinion as 
to the best way of raising hogs, and he told me to pull 
myself up with a derrick.” 


“Hans,” said one German to another in the street of 
Frankfort, “what are you crying about?” “I am crying 
because the great Rothschild is dead,” was the reply. 
* And why should you cry about that?” was the further 





Griggs—‘‘Since I left the parental roof I have accumu- 
lated about 200 pairs of socks, which with a little mending 
would be as good as new. Who do you think I could get 
to mend them?” 

Briggs—“‘A wife would be cheapest.” 


“What’s your name, sis?’ asked Chollr of the pretty 
waiter girl. 

“Pearl, sir.” 

“Ah, you’re the pearl of great price, no doubt?” 

“‘No, sir, I’m the pearl before swine.” 


IT’S ENGLISH, YOU KNOW. 


An old couple living in Gloucester, 
Had a beautiful girl, but they loucester; 
She fell from a yacht, 
And never the spacht 
Could be found where the cold waves had toucester. 


An old lady living in Worcester, 
Had a gift of a handsome young rorcester; 
But the way that it crough, 
As ’twould never get through, 
Was more than the lady was orcester. 


At the bar in the old inn at Leicester, 

Was a beautiful barmaid named Heicester; 
She gave to each guest 
Only what was the best, 

And they all, with one accord, bleicester. 





Galenic Medical Institute, 


(Nearly Oppesite Pioneer Press Building,) | 
67 East Third Street, - - ST.PAUL, MINN. 


Established in 1861 for the cure of 
PRIVATE, NEkVuUSs, and CHRUONTO 
DISEASES, including Spermatorrhea 
or Seminal W ness, Nervous debil- 

| ity, Impotency, Syphilis, Gonorrhea 
Gleet,Stricture, Varicocele, Hydrocele 
Diseases of Women, etc. 

The physicians of this old and relia- 
ble Institute especially treat all the 
above diseases—are regular graduates 
—and arantee a cure in every case 
undertaken, and may be consulted 
personally or by letter. 


Sufferers from any of those ailments, before consulting 
others, should understand their diseases and the latest 
improved treatment adopted by our Institute, by reading 


our books. 

THE SECRET MONITOR and Guide to Health, a pri- 
vate Medical Treatise on the above diseases with the 
Anatomy and Physiology ot the Sexual System, in Health 
and Disease, containing near'y 300 pages and numerous 
illustrations, sent to any address on receipt of reduced 
price, only (‘we itv Cents, or value in one or two cent 
stamps. Pamphlets and chart of questions for stating 
case sent free. 

All business strictly confidential. Office hours from 
8 A. M. to 6:00 P. M., Sundays excepted. 

Address letters thus: GALENIC INSTITUTE, 

Sr Part, MINN, 





Men’s Genuine Porpoise Hide Shoes, 
wear all others. We sell the best $350 Mens Calf-sewed 
Shoe in the U. 8. Sent C O.D. on approval to any 
address. LOVERING, The Shoeman, 

St. PAUL, MINN. 


rice 87.00, out- 








[ Watch these col- from New York. “I have 

jumns next month A VoOIc now been selling your 

\for a Voelice from ®#!bums for six weeks and in no day has my’ 

Pennsylvania. |profit been less than #7. On some days I 

— = —— have made a cash profit ofover $20, " John 
R. Goodwin, Troy, New York. 

| Onaccount ofa forced manufacturer's sale 

125,000 ten dollar Photograph 

Albums are to be sold to the people for 8B 

each. Boundin Royal Crimson Silk Velvet 

Plush. Charmingly decorated insides. Hand- 

somest albums in the world. Largest size. 

Greatest bargains ever known. Agents wanted. 

Liberal terms. Big money for agents. Any 

one can become a successful agent. Sells itself 

|on sight—little or no talking necessary. Where- 

lever shown, every one wants to purchase. 

Agents take hundreds and thousands of orders 

with rapidity never before known. Great 

| profits —_— a worker. Agents are making 

<< em | fortunes. Ladies make as much as men. You 

PORTRAIT OF GooDwWIN. reader, can do as wellas any one. Full infore 

| Froma Photograph. mation and terms free, together with partic- 

ulars and terms for our Family Bibles, Books and Periodicals. Better write us 

at once and see for yourself. After you know all, should youconclude to go 

mo further, why no harm is done. Address, ALLEN & CU., Augusta, Maine. 


DR. BRINLEY, 
VANDERBURGH BLOCK, Hennepin Avenue, Corner 
Fourth Street, 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

Regularly graduated and legally qualified; long en- 
ged in Chronic, Nervous and Skin Diseases. A friendly 
lk costs nothing. If inconvenient to visit the city for 
treatment, medicines sent by mail or express, free from 
observation. Curable cases guaranteed. If doubt exists 
we say so. Hours—10 to 12 a.M., 1 to4and7 to8P.M.; 
Sundays, 2to3p.M. If you cannot come state case by 
Organic Weakness, Failing 


mail. 
NERVOUS DEBILITY, {rsanic Weaknes 


Energy, 
Physical Decay, arising from Indiscretion, Excess — 4 
posure, producing some of the following effects: Nerv- 
ousness, Debility, Dimness of Sight, Self-distrust, De- 
fective Memory, Pimples on the Face, Aversion to So- 
ciety, Loss of Ambition, Unfitness to Marry, Melancholy, 
Dyspepsia, Stunted Development, Loss of Power, Pains 
in the back, etc., are treated with unparalleled successr 
Safely, privately, speedily. 
All Forms, Af- 


BLOOD AND SKIN DISEASES, 42 Forms, ar 


Nose,*Throat, Skin and Bones, Blotches, Erup; 
tions, Acne, Eczema, Old Sores, Ulcers, P: 1 
Swellings from whatever cause, positively and forever 
driven from the system, by means of safe, time-tested 
remedies. Stiff ari swollen joints and rheumatism, the 
result of blood puison. positively cured. 

Painful 


KIDNEY AND URINARY COMPLAINTS, Sitecic 


toc #requent or Bloody Urine, Unnatural Discharges 
Promptly Cured. Catarrh, Throat. Nose, Lung Diseases, 
Constitutional and Acquired Weaknesses of both Sexes 
treated successfully. 

It is self-evident that a physician paying particular at- 
tention to a class of cases attains great skill. 

Every known application is resorted to and the 
good remedies of all ages and countries are used. 
periments are made. 

Bupertacus Hair Permanently Removed. 

%FREE—Pamphiet and Chart of Questions sent free to 
a address. All Consultations, either by mail or ver- 
al, are regarded as strictly confidential, and are given 
DR. BRINLEY, Minneapolis, \. 


roven 
O ex- 


perfect privacy. 





99 HOW TO WIN ATCARDS, 
Send for hook and hecome an 


66 
& cards 60e, Sl and $1.25 por ph, Transparee 
and stri oe 2 9C., $1 and §1.: it playing 
cards per pack (53), $1, Loaded dice, set Oe Orme dice, set Es $i. 
Bend for catalogue of advantage goods, G. HENRY & OO., 178 B. St., Cleveland, O. 





{ CENTS pays for plain directions to enable ladies and gentlemen 
to win the devoted affections of as many 
thetr hearts may require. This process is simple, bei 
enthrall: that ali may be married irrespective of age, appearance, or 
tion. most fickle and cold hearted are alike subject to its influ- 


position. 
while d vid, band readily bow to i! Be 
touramal CLIMAX, 47 Avenue, Chicago, Tilipols, 

















THOMAS PROSSER & SON, 


15 Crold Street, 
NEW YORE. 


KRUPP’S STREL TIRES 


On Locomotive Driving Wheels 
And on Steel Tired Wheels 
GIVE THE BEST RESULTS 


For Evrery Variety of Service. 





ESTABLISHED 
1831. 


BALDWIN LOCOMOTIVE WORKS, 


ANNUAL 
CAPACITY, 800. 


PHILADELPHIA, U. 8S. A. 


BURNHAM, PARRY, WILLIAMS & CO., Proprietors, 


MANUFACTURIAS OF 


Locomotive Engines, 


Adapted to every variety of service, and built accurately to Standard Gauges, and Tem- 
plates. Like parts of different Engines of same class perfectly interchangeable. 


Passenger and oo Mine Locomoti Narrow Ga’ Locomotives, 
dele item and? and Steam Cars for Street Railways, a 


mi sihetigeumeeoe application of custome’ 
y oe “ALL WORK THOROUGHLY GUARANTEED. 





The Cary-Ogden Co.,. 


Successrrs to CARY, OGDEN & PARKER, 


CHICAGO, 
Manufacturers 


Highest Grades of 
PAINTS AND COLORS 
on the Market 


FOR EXTERIOR AND INTERIOR DECORATION. 
Descriptive circulars on application. 





MONARCH 


Gasoline Stoves and Ranges, 


MADE BY 


TH ADAMS WESTLAKE C0 


Bay cit Illinois, 


LAKE ERIE IRON 0, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FORGIN ae ae ae 





Aaa TRON: 


Car Specifications, 


Bridge Bolts, Track Bolts, : 
Machine Bolts, Nuts, Washers, etc. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


Corbett, Failing & Co., 


IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS OF 





Hardware, Iron and Steel, | # 


AGENTS FOR 
Dupont’s Gunpowder, 
81 and 83 Front Street. 
PORTLAND, | 


OREGON. 





NATHAN MANUFACTURING CO., 


92 & 94 Liberty St., New York. 
147 & 149 Van Buren St., Chicago. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


- 


“Volunteer” & “Nathan” Sight- 
feed Lubricators, 


Gresham Automatic Re-starting, 


AND 
Monitor and Friedmann Injectors. 
Patent Self-Acting Lubricators and Oilers of all Kinds. 


For sale by all first-class Machine Supply Housbs. 
@RESHAM AUTOMATIO Send to Headquarters for Illustrated Catalogue, 
RE-STARTING INJECTOR. 





These Wheels are designsd for all purposes 
where limited quantities of water and high heads are utilized 
and are guaranteed to give MORE POWER with LESS 
WATER than ANY OTHER WHEEL MADE, 

Estimates furnished on ap- 
plication, for Wheels specially 
built and adapted to suit any 
particular case. 

Fine Iilustrated Catalogue 
sent free. 

Address the Manufacturers. 


JAS. LEFFEL & C0,, 


| Springfield, Ohio, 
Or 110 Liberty 5t., N. Y. 





REFINED OLS 
a. AND GASOLINE, 


5 Sikbindatt Refinere of ‘Petroloum and its Producta: 


ees Sysaten, Engine, Car, Coach and Signal Oils a Specialty. 

















JNO. S. M. NEILL, | 
Real Hstate and. Loans. 


Special Attention Given to Investments for Non-residents. 
Information concerning Helena, and the opportunities for favorable Investment, 


furnished on application. 


JNO. S. M. NEILL, - 


Rooms 6 and 7 Ashby Building, - 


Population in 1884 
Population in 1889 


Helena, Montana. 





SEeLewa. . 
The Capital City of Montana. 


5,000. Building Improvementsin 1884 $100,000 


20,000. Building Improvements in 1889 $3,000,000 
Wealth per Capita $1, 000. 
The commercial center of a rich 
distriet 


mining in the world. (2 
profits. There has never been a boom ora 


STEELE & CO., Real Estate and Investment Brokers, Broadwater Blk., Main St. 


tural and 


regio: and of the richest 
vestments in Real - 
backset. 


large and certain 
solicited. 





GOLD SEAL 


Coats, Packing, Balls & Toys, 
Cloaks, Sheeting, Wringer rolls 
Bands, Atomizers, 
And everything else made of rubber. 
LEATHER BELT AND LACING, 


COTTON BELT AND HOSE, 
OIL CLOTHING AND HORSE COYERS. 


131 East Third Street, ST. PAUL, 
JAMES SUYDAM, Agent, 


201 NicolletAve., MINNEAPOLIS, 
J. J. TALLMADGE, Manager. 
Beware of Imitations. Send for Price List. 





FOR FULL INFORMATION 


In regard to any particular Section of the Northern Pacific 
Country, Rates, Routes, Tickets, Time-Tables, Etc., 
call on or address any of the following Agents; 


CENERAL AND SPECIAL ACENTS. 
A. - CHARLTON, Asst, Genl. Pass. Agt., 121 First St., Portland, 


ii a Ponp, Asst. Genl. Ticket Agt., St. Paul, Minn. 

B. N, Austin, Asst. Genl. Pass. Agt., St. Paul, Mino. 

C. B, Kinnan, Genl. Agt. Pass. Dept., 819 Broadway, New York. 

J. L, Haxnis, New England Agt., 306 Washington St., Boston, 

ass. 

E. R. Wapswortu, Genl. Agt., 210 South Clark St., Chicago, Tl! 

A. ROEDELHEIMER, Gen. Agt., Cor. High and Chestnut Sts., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

@. G. CHANDLER, Freight and Pass. Agt., 90114 Pacifie Ave., 
Tacoma, Wash. 

C. E. Stone, Ticket Agt., 173 East Third St., St. Pau). 

G. F. McNEILL, Ticket Agt. , 19 Nicollet Block, Minneapolis. 

E. L. HARRISON, Agt., As land, Wis. 

Joun C, Rosrxson, Ticket Agt., "Duluth, Ménn. 

A.W. HaRTMAN, Geni. Agt., Duluth, Minn. 


TRAVELING pment tein ACENTS. 


A. J. Quin, 306 Washington 8t., Boston, 

J. H. RoGERs, Jr., 111 South Ninth St., "Philedel 
THOs. HENRY, 154 St. James St. Montreal, Canada. 
Gro. D, TELLER, 44 Exchange &t., Buffalo, N. Y. 
W. F. SHERWIN, "ELMina, N.Y. 

D. W. JanowirTz, Room 1, Jackson Place, Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. A. Jack, 161 Jefferson ‘Ave., Detroit, Mich. 

Tom D. CAMPBELL, 144 Superior St. Cleveland, Ohio. 

T. L. SHORTELL, 112 North Fourth &t., St. Lou is, Mo. 

O. VaNDERBILT, 402 Court Ave., Des Moines, Iowa. 

8S. H. Mitts, 56 West Fourth St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

T.S. Parry, 24 West Ninth St., Chattan , Tenn. 

Joun N. ROBINSON, 392 Broadway Milwau ee, Wis. 

H. Swinrorp, 457 Main St., Winnipeg, Man 

J. M. HANNAFORD, Traffic Manager, St, Paal, Minn. 
CHAS. 8. FEB, Genl. Pass. and Ticket Agt., St. Paul, Minn. 
W.S. MELLEN, General Manager, St. Paul, Minn. 


‘ay Pa. 





NILES TOOL WORKS, 


Hamilton; Ohio. 


Chicago Office, No. 96 Lake St. - 


JAS EK. CULLEN, Man’r Chicago Branch. 


" ‘We Furnish Complete Equipmemt for Railway, Car, Locomotive and Machine Shop Equipments. 





c. H. BSESLY & co., bine Tiles U. Ss. As Send 50. stamp for Illustrated Catalogue. 


bas nd np 


FINE TOOLS. 


c. H. BESLY? &Cco.. Chicago. TTP U.S.A, 
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Send So. stamp for Itiustrated 





H. C. DRAKE, President. 


D. D. SMITH, Sec. and Treas. 


ST. PAUL MANTEL & DESK CO., 


457 & 459 Jackson Street, St. Paw. 
Mantel, Desk and Office Fixtures, 


Marble and Encaustic Floor Tiling. 


The largest stock of Desks and Mantels in the Northwest. Send for catalogue. 





THE 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
Chicago & St. Louis R’y, 


BIG FOUR ROUTE 


Consists of the lines formerly operated under the names 
of Cincinnati, Indianapolis, St. Louis & Chi Railwa 
(“Kankakee Line”), the Cleveland. Cotumbus,Cincinnati 
Indianapolis, and  iodianspoite & St. Louis Railway (“Bee 
Line Route”), and with its connections now form direct 
routes of travel between ALL POINTS in the 


North, East, 


South and West. 


With schedules arranged to accommodate the traveling 
public in each direction, and the finest equipment of 
Day Coaches and Parlor Oars, Reclining-chair 
Cars and Palace Sleeping and Drawing-room 
Cars in America, the management of the consolidated 
system confidently expect a continuence of the popu 
larity enjoyed by the individual lines. 

Rates to and from all points reached by the 
“Big Four Route” will always be as low as via 
any other first-class line. 


For full information call on ticket agents shnepgeopt 


the country. a 
D. B. 
Gen. Past. Ast., 


0. G. MURRAY, 
‘Traffic Manager, 
CINCINNATI, 0. 





TACOMA, WASH., 
isthe “city of destiny,” and is the terminus of the N. P. RR, 
om erie SS oe increased from 8,000 to -25,000 


a resourees are ba a gp clled, and ofr climate is 
d in the United States. nee nee 


PP gan peas of this combination must prove lucrative to 


CHAS. A. CAVENDER, 


Real Estate Investment Broker, 


bag tat BY spguiseron: ational Ba poe ae Com- 
and Morcbents National Bank of 8t. Pa . er 


"Correspondence solicited. 





AGEN & BEEBE, 


Real Estate and Loans 2 Specialty, 


WEST SUPERIOR, WIS. 





H. H. HARRISON. JOHN B. HAWLEY. 


WATER WORES AND SEWER 
BNGINHERING. 


HARRISON & HAWLEY, 
Room 358 Drake Block, - - Str. Paur. 


HODGSON, 


re on ee. PE Beene. wo 


New Pocket Indexed Maps. 


Oregon, 25c; 
Washington Territory, 25c, 
Montana Territory, 25c. 
Montana, Large County, Township 1 Railroad, 
tna’, $1.00. - 
Maps sent postpaid upon receipt of price, Address 


RAND, McNALLY & CO., 
148-154, Monroe St., Curcago. 
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Mechanical Drawings. 20 Years’ Experience. 


PATENTS. 


Cc. N. WOODWARD, 
eles ee Cotnse in Patent Cases, 


Expert and 
4083 Drake Block, St. Pa 
80 Rast Third Street, opp. Merchants wae ogg ‘Box 2140. 


in the Bozeman. 
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